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OOKS »ru AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





ELEMENTS OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


A text-book for use in Public Schools, High Schools 
and Normal Schools, and a Manual of Reference 
for Teachers. By ALEXANDER L. PETERMAN, late 
Principal, and Professor of Civil Government in the 
Normal School of the Kentucky State College. 
12mo, cloth, 218 pages. 60 cents. Just published. 


From the known to the unknown is the motto of this 
work. Beginning with the home and family, the first form 
of government known to children, it takes up in their order, 
the school, the civil district, the township, the county, the 
state and the United States. It discusses the general 
functions of government; the principles of justice; the 
powers of law; the rights of liberty; contains descriptions 
of parties and party machinery, and the Australian Ballot 
System, introducing facsimiles of ballots actually used under 
this system. It is simple enough for the Fourth Reader 
grade, yet sufficiently philosophical and orderly in its dis- 
cussions to form the basis of more advanced study in 
higher institutions of learning. 





PLAIN AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


By Setu T. Stewart, A. B. (Yale). 


pages, $1.12. 

Among the many new and important features of this 
work are : 

1. A systematic grouping of related propositions. 

2. Each book and section preceded by a synopsis. 

3. Numerous original exercises and an abundance of 
manual practice with rule and compass 

4. Diagrams drawn so that each style of line employed 
has its own meaning to the student. 

5. General scholia presenting important matter not often 
found in text-books of Geometry. 

6. Pictorial effect of the figures in solid Geometry. 

Modern methods and true educational principles charac- 
terize the work. 

Teachers who are interested in the study of Geometry | 
and who believe that improvement in the methods of | 
teaching it is possible, are cordially invited to correspond 
with us in reference to this new work. 


12mo, 406 





OUR CATALOGUE. 


For convenience our Descriptive Catalogue is issued in subject-sections, some of them beautifully illustrated. 


1. Reading. 7. History. 
2. Supplementary Reading. 

3. Arithmetic. 

4. Higher Muthematics. 

5. Penmanship and Stenography. 
6. Geography. 


9. English 
Ak. “husic. 


10. Drawing. 


13. Ancient Language. 


8. Spelling. 14. Modern Language. 


Language. 15. Science. 
16. Botany. 


17. Philosophy, Psychology, and 
12. Book-keeping. Ethics, 


GAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 


By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, Ph.D., and HERBERT 
CusHING TOLMAN, Ph.D., of Yale University. Eight 
Books. Many Illustrations and Nine Colored Maps. 
Containing Life of Caesar, Roman Art of War, Inductive 
Studies, Bibliography, Idioms, Notes, Exercises in Latin 
Composition, Word Lists and Classifications, Vocabu- 
lary, Geographical Index and Index of Proper Names. 
12mo, 502 pages, half leather. Price $1.20. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
The men and the University from which this book emanates are a 
strong recommendation at the outset. I think any person, whether a 
preparatory student or a post graduate, could get great benefit from a 
careful study of this book. That portion on Inductive Study seems to 
me particularly valuable. The Topics for Study and other devices for 
securing a knowledge of the language—the subject—and the drill of 
the student, are ingeniously aud wisely prepared I should greatly 
enjoy putting a college class through the work. I think your book a 
fine addition to text-books for College Preparatory Schools, and shall 

not hesitate to commend it as occasion may arise. 
FRANK SMALLEY, Professor of Latin. 


Following is a list of them: 


18. Civics and Economics. 

19. Pedagogy, School Registers, 
Records, and Teachers’ Aids. 

20. Elocution. 

21. Maps and Charts, 


Teachers are cordially invited to send for any of these sections, which will be mailed free, and to correspond with us in all matters pertaining to text-books for their schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY : 


For other announcements of the AMERTCAN RooK CoMPANY, 8€€ last page. 


NEW YORE: 
806--808 Broadway. 


CINCINNATI: 
137 Walnut Street. 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CHICACO., 
258--260 Wabash Av. 





The Largest Cities of Two States. 


In the first week of its publication, © 


REED'S INTRODUCTORY LANGUAGE WORK 


Sheldon’s Arithmetics. 
Sheldon’s Algebras. 





was adopted for use in the Public Schools of Minneapolis, Minn, by a unan- 
imous vote of the Board, and in Da//as, Texas, the two cities being accred- 
ited with a population of 202,802 by the census of 1890. 

The correspondence of teachers seeking the most practical method of 
teaching English to young pupils is solicited by the publishers. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Hi, I. SMITH, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Avery’s First Principles of 
losophy. 


Sheldon’s Word Studies. 





g Literature. 


Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and 


SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. K. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





THE SHELDON SERIES. 
THE BEST AND FRESHEST TEXT-BOOKS IN THE MARKET. 
Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. 


|Patterson’s Elements of Grammar and 
Composition. 
Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 


Sheldon’s Graded Examplesin Arithmetic|; A New Series of German Text.Books. 
Olney’s New Elementary Geometry. 
Shaw’s New History of En 


By Prof. H. J. 8cum1tz, Elements of the Gérman 

Language, First and Second books pow ready. 

atural Phi-| Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Compo- 
(New Ed.]| Hill’s Blements of Logic. [sition. 


Avery’s Blements of Natural Philosophy. | Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 
Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 
Avery's Complete Chemistry. 


Aden’s Science of Government. 
Wayland’s Political Economy.  R svised. 
[Rhetoric.|Chapin’s First Principles of Political 
Economy, 
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These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. 


~ ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. <x 






ALLS 


They have all the 


qualities of perfect pens, fineness of pons: elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted im the public an 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT NIODERATE PRICES. 


private schools throughout the United States. 


6 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
are orks. Camden, N. J. 





THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 





A NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 


By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph. D. 


This is substantially an abridgement of the author’s “ Latin Dictionary for Schools.” 


952 pages. 


Square 8vo, half leather, $2.00. 


The vocabulary has been extended to include all words used 














by Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Tacitus (in his larger works), as well as those used by Terence, Caesar, Sallust, Cicero, Livy, Nepos, Virgil, 
Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, Phaedrus, and Curtius. On the other hand, space has been saved by the omission of all detailed references to books and passages, 
only the name of the writer being indicated as authority for each word or phrase ; and by limiting the illustrative citations to those which are typical or 
peculiarly instructive. Proper names, too, have been excluded, except those which, because of peculiarities of form or of their derivations, require special 
explanation. 

Being an abridgement of a work that is already well known, and that has been received in all quarters with admiration and approval, there is no need of extended remarks upon details of the 
present book. It is, without any doubt, the most scholarly and correct elementary Latin dictionary that has ever b:en published in English. Oar only fear is that the very excellence of this small vol- 
ume may lead students who are no longer beginners to be content with it, and not to feel that they ought to own the “ School Dictionary, and, finally, the largest of Dr. Lewis’s three works. It will be 
a comfort, however, for teachers to feel that this book is likely to supplant a certain elementary dictionary published in England, and very generally used in this country, full though it is of 
antiquated notions, especially in the matter of orthography.— ew York Evening Post. 

Messrs. HARPER & BRoTHeERs will be pleased to receive from College Professors and instructors, and from Principals of Secondary Schools, requests for sample 
copies of their text-books, where the same are desired for examination with a view to class use; and such sample copies will be forwarded (under reasonable restric- 
tions) without cost to those who may apply for them. 

Liberal rates will be made for supplies, and special exchange prices given where old books in use are returned. 


A complete descriptive catalogue of books for Colleges and Schools, giving prices, &c., will be forwarded on application, 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, Aucust, 1891. 
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Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 
Boston SOCIETY NATURAL HIsToRY. 


[a] BOSTON, MASS. 





An Extraordinary Razor. 
Has been invented by the QUEEN’S OWN COM- 
PANY of England. The edge and body is so thia 
and flexible as mever te require grinding, 
and hardly ever setting. It glides over the face like 
velvet, making shaving a luxury. It is creating a 
great excitement in Eur among experts, who pro 
nounce it PERFECTION. $200 in buffalo handale; 
$3 00 inivory. Everyrazor, to be gennipe, must bear 
on the reverse side the name of NATHAN JOSEPH, 
641 Clay Street San Francisco, Cal., the ce | place in 
the United States where they are obtained. Trade 
supplied; sent by mail, 10c. extra or C.O. D. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO,, 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 
. ccna 
We make a specialty of the products trom the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
EK. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 

















Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. & 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. ' Post and Stockton Sts., 


CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington St., Boston. 


Primary, 

intermediate, 

‘ and Grammar 
‘Teachers. 

Normal Shhool graduates in great demand. 

Now is the time to register. 
Circulars and Blanks free on application. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


"Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


. 





The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after a 
searching examination, it has granted Cer. 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


Cincinnati, O. 
{Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN,] 


——._ 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
tactory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 











Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 
WA GAD BELLS. 


EMMY 

and OBZ UROE 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bellis of Pure Oopper and Tin for Church 


08, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, F ete, FULLY 
RRANTED. Catelogue sant 






~ WANDUZEN 6 TIFT, 





$00 SONGS fora 2 cont stamp. Hous & Yours, Canis, 0 


MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From $1.00 te $500 each. 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 
Fifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock 


CAS AND GAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
1 Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. 8. A- 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


emer Plies 


Mm INTOSH BL O CO 
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PHILOSOPHICAL, | piace | | 
ELECTRICAL, and y.. orders | 
CHEMICAL | Bs, 
APPARATUS, | NOW. z 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


School Officers, Teachers, 


AND ALL PURCHASERS OF 


chool Furniture, Blackboards, School Apparatus, — 
Kindergarten Material, “sx School Supplies, 


Are invited to call at352 Washington Street, Boston, and examine the full stock, 
including the best assortment ef 


MAPS and GLOBES 








To be found in New My gre together with E. L. KELLOG@’s full line of Teachers’ Books, and the Publi- 
cations of ELDREDGE Bro. of Philadelphia. 
J. i. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
24 Portland &t., zs. Mm. BEML. Slated and Renovated 


with Acme Liquid Slat- 
ing; also, Slated Paper 
applied over old surface. 
Prices reasonable. Sam- 
plesfree. Liquid Slating 
sold for private use. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Formerly with 
AMERICAN TABLET CO. 


14 years experience. 








4 School Black-Boards ©) 








macuine IN USE =©FOR SCHOOLS, —tcad'ana’siate Penctis. 
For Sale by Manufactured by 


G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
J. B. LipPINcoTT COMPANY, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A OLMSTED, 
182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


JOSEPH GC! LLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Coid Medal. Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


GOULD & Coon, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We wili send ma- 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 











The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


When not properly cared for, loses 
its lustre, becomes crisp, harsh, and 
dry, and falls out freely with every 


combing. To prevent this, the best 
and most popular dressing in the 
market is Ayer’s Hair Vigor. It 
removes dandruff, heals troublesome 
humors of the scalp, restores faded 
and gray hair to its original color, 
and imparts to it a silky texture 
and a lasting fragrance. By using 
this preparation, the poorest head 
of hair soon 


Becomes Luxuriant 


and beautiful. All who have once tried 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, want no other dressing. 
Galbraith & Starks, Druggists, Sharon 
Grove, Ky., write: ‘‘We believe Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor to be the best preparation of the 
kind in the market, and sell more of it than 
of all others. No drug store is complete 
without a supply of it.”’ Fs) 

“JT have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with 
great benefit and know several other per- 
sons, between 40 and 50 years of age, who 
have experienced similar good results from 
the use of this preparation. It restores gray 
hair to its original color, promotes a new 
growth, gives lustre to the hair, and cleanses 
the scalp of dandruff.’’ — Bernardo Ochoa, 
Madrid, Spain. 


After Using 


A number of other preparations without 
any satisfactory result, I find that Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor is causing my hair to grow.”’— 


A. J. Osment, General Merchant, Indian 
Head, N. W. T. 

“Ayer’s Hair Vigor is the only prepara- 
tion I could ever find to remove dandruff, 
cure itching humors, and prevent loss of 
hair. I can confidently recommend it.” — 


J. C. Butler, Spencer, Mass. 

‘*My wife believes that the money spent 
for Ayer’s Hair Vigor was the best invest- 
ment she ever made, it has given her so 
much satisfaction.’—James A. Adams, St. 
Augustine, Texas. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 











bi Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES, 


Restor ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 

















LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 


1g9l Models. 4 Styles. 
~ a \ 
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No.l. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. C@O., 
8 Somerset 8t., BOSTON, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS SEEKING POSITION OR PROMOTION. 


Fas 

BEL 

Ses — ee 

343.| | THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. 
LOVELL ay 1026 ARCH St PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

#5 


Mannfactured by 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 














If any reader of the Journat should engage to teach, five days in a week, and 
forty weeks in a year, at fifty dollars per day, he would have to teach a hundred 
years to earn the aggregate of salaries which have Leen secured to its members 
by the New ENnGLanD —— ~-- . Bureau oF Epucation 
during the administration AN ARITHMETICAL of its present manager. 
These thousands of EXAMPLE SOLVED. teachers have been ~ us 
placed in positions in ev =——-----——- ery State and Territory 
and abroad. Now is the time to register Sor Autumn vacancies, No charge to schoo! 
officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars sent free. Address : 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 











PROFESSIONAL. 


CUsbIEE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
For eiroular’ and’ further par rdculars apeey a0 the 
er c a e 

school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, cipal. 


[Vy 4ssacnuserrs STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Ser For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. RussEuu. Principal. 


QrAts NOBMAL SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and oe = address 


C. Rounps, Principal. 
STs NORMAL SOHOUL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyp», Principal. 


Stas NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal. A. @. Boren, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
; D. B. HaGar, Pb.D. 


S™ts NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 
J. G. GREENOUGH. Principal. 


WANTED, 


Im a Southern University, a teacher of Vocal Music 
to classes, and the Piano to individuals. Salary, 
$500; possibly more for the lady well qualified. The 
candi ate must be a member of the Congregational 
Church. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AGENTS make 100 PER CENT and win $748 CASH Prizes 









































“ my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicin 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B’way, 5. * 





We wanta Man 


DETECTIVE / in EVERY LO‘ AL: 
ITY to act as Private Detective under our /0- 
structions Send stamp for particulars. 
WASHINGTON DETECTIVE AGENCY 
3tLM] Box 787, Washington, Iowa. 
o1,Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 


PLAYS logue free, T. 8. Denison.Chi 





Dialogues, Tableanx, Speakers, for 
Schoel. a“ 








KINDERGARTE 


octane scunnmi Ronn & co 
SUPPLIES. uw You. 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
DR.J. STEPHEN , Lebanon,Ohio- 
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[Written for the JOURNAL.] 
AUGUST AFTERNOON. 


BY ABBY $8 HINCKLEY, 


The thistle-down goes sailing by, 

Floats off a white-winged batterfly. 

Along the brook the willow trees 

Toss their soft masses in the breezs,— 

The breeze that through the locusts sweeps, 
That o’er the rippling runlet creeps, 

And stirs the tassels of the maize, 

And through the sumac’s pennons plays; 
The iron- weed beside the stream 

Wears royal purple; insects dream 

And drone away the August day; 

The oriole darts in flashing play 

From branch to sod ; the red bird’s song 
Sounds from afar, clear, sweet, and strong. 


Deep-breathing cows that graze and sigh 
Along the hollow leisurely, 

With heedless tread the spearmint bruise 
And set afloat on airy cruise 

Its odorous soul. On hundred heights 
The golden-rod its watch. fires lights. 
The wood-doves toll their distant bells, 
Thrilling and sweet the soft moan swells. 


In fair festoons, hung high aloof, 

- The hops’ green ovals ripen, proof 
Of summer’s end in golden gain, 
September’s sun, September’s rain, 
This fruitage quaint must never know; 
September winds must never blow 
Its wholesome bitterness away,— 
Harvest for August’s latest day. 





NoTE.—The country people say that the September sun must not 
shine on the hop harvest. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supt. H. M. James, Omaha, Ned.: It is natare’s 
plan that to woman should be committed the training of 
the young. 


JouN Ruskin: The greatest efforts of the race have 
always been traceable to the love of praiee, as its greatest 
catastrophies to the love of power. 


Rev. W. W. Newton, Pittsfield, Mass.: God is in 
the nation and in history just as surely as he is in the hu- 
man man or in the church. 


Supt. C. E. Mevenery, Somerville, Mass.: Expres- 
sion necessitates thought, and thought must be preceded 
by close observation and inspection of tangible things. 


Suet. Joun G. Brapiey, Minneapolis, Minn.: To 
store the memory and train the reflective powers without 
arousing the executive powers is like loading a railroad 
train with precious freight without providing an engine. 


B. A. Hryspare, Pa.D., Michigan: The teacher’s 
function as an instructor is determined by the relation of 
knowledge to the mind. How to use knowledge in such a 
way as to promote proper mental growth, or education, is 
the central question of his art. 


SUPERINTENDENT WHEELER, Burlington, Vt.: The 
knowledge of the achievement of pupils is of great value 
to teachers, next in importance, indeed, to the training of 
their ancestors, and can only be acquired by long service 
in the same place. 


Pru. C. F. P. Bancrorr, Andover, Mass.: All waste 
of time and effort should be eliminated from education, 
as from all our life, and no friend of our schools can fail 


to sympathize with honest effort to make each year of the 
school period as productive as possible. 


Prin. F. Louis Soipan, St. Louis, Mo.: By far the 
larger number of words in the vocabulary of a civilized 
language are not the names of objects, but are abstract 
words, whose meaning cannot be made clear by connect- 
ing each with an object, because no corresponding exter- 
nal objects exist. 








HITHER AND YON. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


Vacations were decreed that we might leave our accus- 
tomed moorings and wander at our will; at least, that 
reason for their existence is the chief one which presents 
itself to my mind at this moment. Like the plough horse 
when left free at the pasture bars, the aforetime plodding 
schoolmaster takes to his heels in vacation. (The simile 
has been carefully prepared for the occasion.) Spite of 
his earnestness, his devotion to his work, his enjoyment 
in his chosen profession, the first whiff of vacation air 
turns his thoughts toward fields and pastures new. The 
trout-brooks up among the hills, the camp in the Maine 
woods, and the old home by the sea, are uppermost now. 
Fishing, tramping, and sailing are for the time being the 
chief objects of existence. What wonder, then, that the 
schoolmistress ventares, too; lets her thoughts wander 
hither and yon, and forgets to prefix her “‘ whereas” and 
affix her “ therefore ” to her statements, written or spoken. 
In vacation we are prone to wander. 

It is to be hoped that all teachers, wherever they may 
be enjoying their vacation, have with them a copy of 
Annie Payson Call’s little book, Power Through Repose. 
Its teachings are well adapted to promote vacation rest. 
Perhaps no other class of workers needs its advice as do 
teachers. Too much strain and hurry and tension is 
found in our school work. Their stamp is set upon our 
foreheads; their story is told by our very elbows. And 
the pity is that in our nervous zeal we miss our goal, fail 
of our fruits because we work so hard to gather them, or 
rather, because we work so unwisely. The momentum 
of our school work is likely to plunge us into the last 
weeks of vacation before we begin to rest, unless we un- 
dertake our journey with a determination to “relax.” 
Study this little book, and learn how. 

Tabitha, who sits at my elbow as I write, suggests that 
we are doing something very unusual,—that is to say, we 
are trying to follow the advice which we bestow gratui- 
tously upon our fellow workers. This very day supplies 
an instance of the fact. You must know that we are so 
fortunate as to spend a part of our vacation upon an 
island, not too far from Boston to prevent the possibility 
of easy return, yet at sufficient distance to promise peace 
and quiet. And in the face of inviting excursions and 
the appeals of our friends, the odor of clam-bakes and the 
allurements of picnics, we have run away alone to another 
island, a sort of annex to island No. 1, where we are pre- 
pared to find the repose, whatever results as to power 
may ensue. The little island doubtless has been a part of 
the larger one. As it lies now, it is separated from it by 
the narrow and quiet haven, which we crossed in a flat- 
boat, through the kind offices of a blind ferryman. 
Think, only ten cents for the round trip to a place where 
we can be alone all day! We felt that we were defraud- 
ing him, to receive so much and give so little, A bell, 
hung upon posts driven into the sand, links us to the little 
town across the haven. The ferryman promises to come 
at our call; and knowing that we can return at any 
moment, we are quite willing to stay. 

A southeast wind brings us a friendly visitant in the 


h L. Arnold of Minneapolis will write for the 
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shape of a shifting fog, which lingers affectionately about 
the gray houses of the old fishing town, and the weather- 
beaten boats which rest at its wharves. It lifts a little, 
seems about to disappear, then gathers and wraps the 
little island in its thick folds of mist. The day suits the 
town, softens the angles of the bare, plain houses ; beauti- 
fies the twisted old trees which shelter them from the 
storms, and adds a mysterious charm to the masts which 
fade and reappear in the gray depths of the fog, and the 
white sails which slowly emerge from the mist as they 
enter the haven. The mackerel gulls, wheel in graceful 
flight above the gray water, coming so near to the beach 
that we almost stretch out our hands to touch their snowy 
breasts. Out toward the sea are fishing boats, and the 
voices of the fishermen are borne to us through the mists. 
Now and then it lifts enough to show us the dark silhou- 
ettes of the standing figures in the boats. We wonder 
what lies beyond the dim outlines of the hills. What a 
charm lies always in the “ beyond” ! 

Tabitha jogs my elbow as she remarks: “I like a town 
like this one. It looks like the people who live in it. 
Their lives have shaped it, and it tells their history. See 
that large gray house yonder. Its front door looks to the 
sea, which was doubtless the only highway when the house 
was built. And see, upon its roof, between the tall, red 
chimneys, is the lookout, with its stroag railing. I can 
fancy the skipper’s wife watching there at sundown, when 
‘the night-rack came rolling up rugged and brown.’ 
Think how eagerly she must have scanned every incom- 
ing sail? Think what heartache this old town must have 
witnessed! Think of the wives and mothers who have 
watched from these very houses for the boats that never 
came back to the town! These old houses seem to me to 
be watching, too, with their faces toward the sea. They 
are almost human ; they speak so eloquently of the lives 
that have been lived in them.” 

I always enjoy Tabitha’s thoughts ; they seem to chime 
with my own unspoken ones. What she has said sets 
Kingsley’s beautiful song to singing itself over and over 
tome. A little while agoI read The Life and Letters 
of Charles Kingsley. I was charmed by the description 
of his boyhood in the fishing town of Clovelly, where he 
was accustomed to join in the service which his father held 
upon the wharf for the fishermen, before their boats put 
forth to sea. His own chosen playmate was drowned in 
a sudden storm, and he saw his form cast upon the beach. 
What wonder that the sensitive heart and mind learned 
from his boyhood experience what he interpreted for us 
in his “‘ Three Fishers’” How much we owe to the men 
and women who have £0 lived and spoken for us ! 

I do not think to say the things Tabitha thinks and 
speaks. I had been wondering about the little boathouse 
opposite, where we embarked for our Crusoe Island. 
Over its red painted door are nailed the tails of two 
sword fishes, a token which suggests the sea life as truly 
as do Tabitha’s lookouts. But then, it is not so poetic. 
The fisher’s lad who named them for us told us that the 
curious carving which we observed upon a piece of wood 
nailed between the sword fish tails was taken from the 
stern of a wreck, which was beaten by contrary winds 
upon the shore near. Too pathetic for every day, it 
seemed to me. I could not have its sad story always be- 
fore me. I wonder if it loses its pathos as it becomes 
familiar, and if the ill-fated ship ceases to tell through its 
scattered fragments the tale of its disaster. 

The fog has lifted now. Tabitha and I have been 
playing in the sand like children, making it rain upon 
our umbrellas, and letting the clean grains run through 
our fingers. Surely our cares and anxieties were left be- 
hind us when we stepped into the blind ferryman’s boat. 
In spite of the sadness which the lookouts and the wrecks 
suggest, a quiet peace broods over the little town and 
reaches to our island. Surely, surely, the boats are 
brought into the desired haven, one and all, though our 





eyes are often too dim to see. The day makes us feel it, 
though we cannot reason why. 
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CONDITIONS UNDERLY ART EDUCATION 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


BY WALTER 8. PERRY, 


A ~ALRALAPLAALALAAAAL 


BROOKLYN. 


In England, South Kensington is a household word. 
The government of Great Britain spends annually upon 
this Museum an equivalent of $1,500,000. The Museum 
is under the control of the goverament, so is the Art 
School, and in turn, the latter controls almost every other 
art school in the kingdom. Every minor art school looks 
to South Kensington for direction and to the Museum for 
loan of objects. There is no doubt that the Museum has 
a vast influence for good upon the hundreds and thou- 
sands who go there to study its treasures. Its existence 
has caused the establishment of other smaller museums 
throughout the kingdom. Far-reaching and well-inten- 
tioned as this system of education is, it still is not wholly 
a power for good. A central institution governing all 
others strengthens each, creates more; but this absolute 
control, this unlimited power over all courses of study and 
examinations deprives the minor schools of originality, 
and individuality, and strikes a sure blow to the very root 
of art growth. The annual exhibition, which includes 
competitive work from schools throughout the kingdom 


shows this weakness. There is a great sameness in all|- 


work, and the entire exhibit, as a whole, is mechanical and 
inartistic. Certainly nothing can so rob a school of origi- 
nality and prevent improvement in methods of work as 
the placing of all power in one body. 

The French government pays great attention to the 
maintenance of art schools, supporting them entirely or 
aiding them largely. The study of drawing is greatly 
encouraged, and in the public schools of no other country 
are there so many hours devoted to that subject. A gov- 
ernment that does so much for art in its schools does 
everything for its museums which are scattered through- 
out Paris and other cities of France. These are open at 
all hours of the day; are free to the people, and visited 
by rich and poor alike. These museums and all that the 
government is doing for its art schools and for drawing in 
its common and industrial schools has placed France in 
the proud position she occupies to-day. So far as the 
living art of to-day is concerned, Paris stands far in ad- 
vance of all other places. In England there is an im- 
mense amount of system, but the art is mechanical in the 
extreme ; in France there is less system, far more origin- 
ality, and a vast deal more artistic skill displayed in all 
art manufactures. 

In Germany, likewise, the museum is a prominent 
feature of educational work. In all the large cities there 
are museums of paintings and sculpture, and in addition 


the industrial museum, which occupies often the same] 


building as the industrial art school. The smaller cities 
also have their museums, their manual training and indus- 
trial art schools, and a great deal is done to bring the 
student into direct contact with the best work of other 
hands and other times. The work of the German school 
lacks most decidedly the freedom and artistic life of the 
French. The German is noted for close application ; his 
work is extremely accurate and labored, but his excessive 
love for the Renaissance leads him to carry it wholly out- 
side the limits of art, and his ornamentation of every 
character is an incoherent mass of conventional plant, 
animal, and human forms. When accuracy and severe 
mechanic work are required, the German student cannot 
be surpassed; but he clings to accepted copies and to 
rules of those who have passed before him, and is sadly 
lacking in originality. The Austrian schools are much 
the same as the German, though perhaps the work is more 
artistic. The museum is an important feature, and every- 
where it is impressed upon one that good material is as 
necessary to the student as good instruction, — in fact, it 
may be questioned if it is not counted as of greater value. 

Like other countries Italy has great museums; buat, 
unlike them it has no great schools. In Florence, Rome, 


Venice, and in other cities of Italy there is a wealth of 
material unequaled in any other part of the world ; but 
the museum alone will not make the school. 

We must look at the conditions which underlie the de- 
velopment of art; look at the subject historically ; look at 
it as it exists to-day in Europe and in America. The 
question may be asked “ What has Europe that we have 
not, and what has America that Europe has not”? What 
is the spirit of progress in the two sections of the world ? 
We often think of the results and forget the conditions 
which underlie them. The American home is pushing 
its way into every corner of our territory. Nowhere else 
can a man establish a home s0 easily and so economically 
as in America; and the home helps to bring about a de- 
velopment of art. The picture upon the wall may be 
poor, but a desire is created for something better; it is 
an evidence of refinement. Anything at first is better 
than indifference. In America we, as a people, demand 
much more than the people of Europe. We must have 
better furniture, more comforts; and this means, in the 
end, more construction and more applied art. The home 
and the public school are the bulwarks of American 
greatness. Inno other section of the world are these 
factors so prominent. 

The conditions under which the great buildings of Eu- 
rope were constructed have passed away; they are not 
ours. But in every progressive city of our country build- 
ings are better constructed which are to be the homes of 
the people; and in domestic architecture, and in orna- 
mentation in wood, metal, pottery, glass, etc., we have 
made enormous strides in the past few years; our people 
are demanding more and more artistic work. In public 
education the possibilities that lie before us are very great, 
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E. H. Cook, dew York, 
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if the helps are granted which are necessary to the rapid 
development of art. Europe has its museums; somehow 
or other we must have reproductions of many of these 
things. We have many of the other essentials; our peo- 
ple possess quick, intelligent thought. We cannot enjoy 
art unless we know how to think, to study and to appreci- 
ate. It is of more importance to educate fifty people to 
appreciate art than to educate one artist. 

Every facility is provided in the erection of fine school 
buildings but rarely is provision made for necessary ma- 
terial and instruction ; the walls of our school-rooms are 
bare. Many are the children who never see anything in 
the school-room which is helpful in illustration. There is 
nothing so belittling, so absolutely wrong as to withhold 
material, for good material is as necessary as good in- 
struction. Many teachers carry on their work as though 
they thought their work and their presence were enough 
for the inspiration of ssthetic thought. Much is being 
done in many of the great cities of the country for the 
development of art education through the free public 
school system ; and no other country has such a founda- 
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tion on which to build. We have few museums in 
America. What can we do to take their places? We 
must have good material. If the work already accom- 
plished has had the influence upon the child that we know 
it has, how much more far-reaching will be the value if in 
the future we are able to place in the schoolroom and in 
the private and art schools of America a greater amount 
of material selected because of its true art value. Through 
some reproductive process not costly we ought to be able 
to place before the children examples of the most beauti- 
ful vases of the museums of the world and to furnish 
them with the best examples of historic ornament and 
to present examples of simple rendering of all kinds of 
drawing. We cannot be too careful of what we place 
before the pupils; carelessness and indifference on the 
part of the teacher often permits pupils to draw from’ 
most miscellaneous and inartistic objects and great care 
should be exercised to prevent such. 

Some say, “Study nature.” Nature must be studied. 
We never wish prepared material altogether to take its 
place; but we must be trained to the absolute value of 
form line, and cclor, that we may possess an “innate 
sense of balance and harmonious arrangement.” One 
only enjoys what he knows well; otherwise all is mean- 
ingless and confused. The novelty may attract, the color 
may please, but this is only the sensation of an undevel- 
oped creature. There is no understanding except through 
education. The most perfect imitation of nature is not 
art; it “‘ must pass through the mind and be changed.” 
The resources of America are great. We are at peace 
and in happy union between state and territory ; our 
homes are our pride, and our educational system is ever 
growing wider and wider, and broader, as well as freer. 


.| We send to Europe for beautiful objects in metal, because 


the man who produces the finest work lives and studies 
where he is surrounded by the richest of material. The 
possibilities which are his ought to be ours. Because we 
have done so much with so little is no reason why we 
should not make the most of opportunities offered. It is 
the very best reason why we should reach out both hands 
for them and give to the present and to the future that 
which will continue to satisfy us,—fine and applied art. 
The conditions of Europe are not ours, but the conditions 
of America are at our doors ; they swing wide open, and all 
that is or has been may be ours, if we but work to win, 
co-operating as individuals and as institutions. 








PRIMARY READING. 


BY SUPT. F. B, GAULT, TACOMA. 


The studious teacher finds difficulty in the present 
times in distinguishing between evolution and revolution, 
between dogmatism and science, what is effete in the old 
education and what is useless in the new. Four distinct 
methods of teaching reading have been advocated during 
the last twenty years,—alphabetic, phonic, the word, and 
the sentence systems,—and all of them have had many 
supporters. 

Opposed to the assertion that the little in our methods 
of teaching reading that is definite and positive is baffled 
in large measure by the anomalous character of our lan- 
guage, is the synthetic sound system of teaching reading. 
This system has a comprehensive theory that accords 
fully with scientific principles ; the development is easy 
and natural, and the results of the system are of a most 
gratifying character. The synthetic system begins with 
the sound, which is the unit of ourlanguage. The sounds 
are learned by associating them in the child’s mind with 
familiar sounds. The imitative faculty is strong in child- 
hood, and that faculty is used by the teacher in present- 
ing objects to the mind of the child and teaching it the 
sound of the word that describes the peculiarity of the 
object, such as the growl of a dog, and neigh of a horse. 
After the sounds are secured and fixed the analogies ex- 
isting among words are employed. Thus the only thing 
the child is required to remember is the sound and its 
sign, both easily acquired and recalled by association. 
The synthetic method does not depend upon the memory 
for a ready recognition of words. The method gives 
certainty and independence in the recognition of words, 
and what a pupil secures for himself he is most apt to re- 
tain, and what he secures through a logical process is 





more reliable than any mere act of memory. The syn- 
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thetic method also gives rational scope and aim to dia- 
critical marking ; the method makes a child independent; 
it is a complete vocal training; it gives distinct articula- 
tion and perfect enunciation as well as by securing by its 
simple rules accurate pronunciation. The synthetic 
sound per se is not a system of teaching reading and 
elocution, it is a system of mastering our English by sep- 
arating its words into groups according to their laws of 
formation and pronunciation. It is a system by which 
words are instantly recognized, distinctly articulated, 
clearly enunciated, accurately pronounced, and correctly 
spelled,—a definition of the synthetic method which cer- 
tainly seems to embrace every possible requirement in the 
instruction of children in reading. 








NECESSITY AND MEANS OF DEVELOPING 
INDIVIDUALITY. 


BY SAM B. TODD, STERLING, KANSAS. 


The latest charge of the educational innovators is that 
there is not enough variety in the public school product ; 
that without regard to individual characteristic:, all pupils 
are put through the same process, cast in the same mold, 
and finished in the same manner ; that, as a result, genius 
is dwarfed, dullness is exaggerated, the world is full of 
intellectual misfits, and mankind is fast drifting toward 
sameness and mediocrity. 

In place of the dry and dusty path up the hill of knowl- 
edge, they propose to make it as pleasant and fascinating 
as a summer trip through the mountains. 

The principal hobby with these innovators is to make 
things easy ; hence the cry for individuality, a somewhat 
mythical term and subject to different definitions. The 
most common one is the development in the line of least 
resistance, in the direction of one’s natural taste, and the 
neglecting of whatever is disagreeable or uninviting. 
The result is complete freedom in electives, extending 
even to the lower grades. 

If a child is a fit person to choose his intellectual nour- 
ishment, he is qualified to choose the food for his physical 
and moral needs; but every parent knows that children 
cannot be trusted to choose what they shall eat, and both 
parents and teachers are well aware that no child, except 
those in the old-time Sunday-school books, will choose the 
morally perfect; early specialization tends to produce 
dwarfed and abnormal specimens, instead of the highest 
type of manhood and womanhood. The great need of 
the age is for men, not machines. To supply this need, 
the state looks to the public school, where it is our duty 
to educate the whole man, not his individualities. 

Since the time of Rousseau, this idea of development 
of natural abilities, ‘‘ Follow nature,’’ has been in vogue 
with reformers, as if they thought that blind nature un- 
aided could make a better specimen of manhood than she 
could when assisted by man with the results of thousands 
of years of experience. 

Our forefathers believed every thought and act of the 
child evil and only evil, and administered their education 
accordingly. The modern educator goes to the opposite 
extreme, and says with Rousseau, “ coming from the hand 
of God, everything is perfect.” The truth is somewhere 
between the two extremes. 

A sign out West reads “A. E. Heath and Father,” and 
this is but a fair example of the feeling of our American 
young men. Their precocity should be repressed instead 
of developed. Development in line of least resistance 
would be easier, but that is no recommendation. There’s 
nothing in this world counts like a hard day’s work, and 
the pupil should learn to work in the schoolroom. Some 
understand individuality to mean eccentricity, but eccen- 
tricity never made a man great, and it is a mistake to 
suppose that we can produce great men by making more 
marked the peculiarities of our pupils. 

The senses of children are the most active faculties ; 
hence we hear the cry for sense training, generally with- 
out sense. We have reached that stage in our develop- 
ment, when it can no longer be said that money is more 
powerful than love or reason. The reign of feeling and 
passion passed away with the frontier campmeeting, and 
the emotional methods of the Salvation Army appeal only 
to the lowest and most ignorant. 

Some think development of individuality meane the de- 
velopment of conrage, determination, self-control, pte, Jf 








it does, we are all in favor of such development, and by 
the best means ; and indeed, the question as to the best 
means has been one of the problems in education for 
4,000 years. We conclude that good qualities should be 
developed and bad ones suppressed, whether they are 
natural or acquired ; that vicarious sacrifice is not a part 
of the scheme of human advancement, and that it is not 
necessary for one to sacrifice his manhood in order to make 
‘* greater contributions to knowledge.” If the idea of the 
extremists were to prevail, we should expect to have an ap- 
pendage to the N. E. A. which would sustain about the 
same relation to the main organization as the side-show 
does to the cireus proper. It would have on exhibition 
intellectual monstrosities ; not freaks of nature, but prod- 
ucts of twentieth century civilization. 

The development of individuality as advocated by 
many is wrong in principle, evil in tendency, and wholly 
bad in its results. There is no necessity for its develop- 
ment, and it is a waste of time, or worse, to study the 
means. 








INSTRUCTION IN FORM. 


BY MARY DANA HICKS, BOSTON. 


“* Should Instruction in Form be Based upon Type 
Solids, or upon Miscellaneous Objects?” 

Form is that quality of an object that relates to its ex- 
tension. It is so universal a property that it is insepar- 
able from corporal existence and is an essential of our en- 
vironment. All nature has form,—all science must take 
cognizance of form and all art is dependent upon form. 
Language has recourse to form and to figure, and is de- 
pendent upon the terms of form. We hear of well- 
rounded periods, a roundabout description, and square 
speech, a one-sided statement, a story that is about as 
broad as it is long. We have a line of descent, a line of 
march, and a line of kings. There are many words relat- 
ing to the forming of mind or character, inform, deform, 
conform, transform, and perform. Heaven itself is de- 
scribed in the terms of form: “ The length, the breadth, 
and the height of it are equal.” Consider also the value 
of form study as a means of mental development ; as it 
appeals to the senses through which ideas are given to 
the child. Form makes a double appeal through touch 
and sight. Still farther it is an essential element in 
all art. 

There are, then, three cogent reasons for studying 
form: First, the knowledge that the study of form gives 
of our worldly environment, and here may be grouped 
all industrial knowledge of form and all scientific attain- 
ment concerning form for the purposes of industry,—this 
is the practical reason. Second because the study of 
form may be so large a factor in the mental development, 
—and here may be grouped all the scientific study of 
form, whether mathematic or natural,—this is the educa- 
tional reason. Third, because the study of form is the 
beginning of the study of the beautiful, and here may be 
grouped all knowledge of ideals of forms as expressing 
the highest truths of form,—and this is the art reason. 

There are some very strong advocates of the study of form 
who not only believe in, butare very great enthusiasts for the 
study of type form, who carry the study far away into 
the finest and most subtile geometric distinctions, who de- 
light in all the classifications and modifications to which 
geometric form lends itself so readily, and who see in 
this study great possibilities for the expansion and 
strengthening of the intellect. There are others who 
recognize the value of the study of form who rebel against 
the abstruse and abstract method just mentioned, and en- 
deavoring to avoid the extreme of abstract geometry turn 
for their subjects or form study to the world about us, and 
have their children gain their ideas of form wholly from 
miscellaneous objects, believing that through such study 
there will come after a while, by some natural process, 
an orderly and available knowledge of form. 

Bat should these objects be miscellaneous as to form 
characteristics ? Will it be best to have the little ones 
take up a simple object to-day, a complex object to-mor- 
row, a compound one the next day, each of these objects 
having essentially different form characteristics (aside 
from their varying degrees of complexity), and wait for 
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clear ideas of form to develop from them? This is what 
a miscellaneous collection of objects for form study 
means. Will there be an orderly arrangement of form 
qualities in the mind? Will there not result simply a 
jumble of indistinct, ill-defined impressions which will 
have its deteriorating and disorderly influence on all the 
mental processes of the child ? 

Froebel, by his almost divine thought, gave to the 
world the foundation of form study on type forms, that 
is to say forms of perfection. Thus he gave to be ever 
present the perfect form that which should always remain 
the ideal. He began with the sphere, so firmly self-cen- 
tered, absolutely unchanging, always appearing the same, 
and around this ideally perfect form he clustered all the 
forms of nature that approach this type. With the 
sphere he took the cube, which like the sphere, was equal 
in its three dimensions, but unlike the sphere had varying 
phases, now showing but one face, now two, now three. 
After some eight years of study he added to these two 
types the cylinder, thus making the three that remain as 
his monument,—the sphere, the cube, and the cylinder. 
Those who are now pursuing form study on the basis of 
type forms farther add other forms to these types, at the 
same time taking care not to multiply too greatly these 
types, as such multiplicity would lead to mere variants in- 
stead of type forms. 

It is true these type forms are the embodiment and re- 
sult of the deepest thought of man. They have arisen on 
the one hand, from the closest and most profound study 
of nature through which her marvelous plan has been re- 
vealed, and on the other from mental abstractions which 
have been builded one upon the other into the seci- 
ence of geometry. And yet, strange to say, these type 
forms, mediations between nature and abstract thought, 
stand the ready servants of the little child through which 
he may grow to the stature of a man and with which he 
may himself become a creator. So we find that these 
type forms accompany us from infancy to age; around 
them the fancy of the child plays with delight ; through 
them he may be led to action, to firmness, to growth, 
with them he learns to analyze, to create, to construct, 
and as he passes on to maturity, upon them he builds in 
industry, in art, in philosophy. Once more they are form 
types of the universal,—they reveal nature’s plans and 
art’s ideals. Through them we may grow on the one 
hand into the most inner enjoyment of nature's marvel- 
ous creations and the achievements of art, and thus learn 
that these two, nature and art, are in their essence one. 








THE FUTURE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY FRANK E. PLUMMER, DES MOINES, IA. 


The mission of the high school is to make education 
free, far-reaching, and fully adequate to the wants of the 
people. Though its functions are twofold, its main ob- 
ject is to prepare boys and girls for the duties of active, 
useful and happy lives. It takes the pupils at about the 
age of fourteen, after nine years of drill and discipline in 
the elementary schools, and for four years seeks to fix 
more firmly their knowledge already acquired, to extend 
their lines of research, and to develop other powers, till 
at the age of eighteen or nineteen, in the fall bloom of 
youthful womanhood and manhood, the pupils are sent 
forth to exercise what the schools have given them, that 
they may aid themselves and their fellow-men. 

The intellectual part of our country’s population will 
govern the ignorant part, not only in politics, but in social 
and business affairs as well. The laboring man is com- 
ing to know this, and in order to have his boy stand 
alongside of the rich man’s son, he makes great sacrifices 
that his child may he kept in the high school. Thus it 
is that the high school is the poor man’s friend, and should 
and will be his pride. The high school is the people’s 
college. It draws its pupils from all classes of society. 
Here come the sons and daughters of the farmer, the 
mechanic, the laborer, the miner, the merchant, the pro- 
fessional man, the capitalist. If our high school is to do 
for all classes it must present a variety of subjects and 
branches. Its sphere must be enlarged so as to put it 
into closer touch with the activities of daily life, 

Itis true that the varying interests of communities demand 
different courses jn different places, but the natures and de, 
sires of pupils in pach edycational pgnter areso various that 
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the course of study, in order to satisfy all, must be com- 
prehensive. The various studies which seem necessary 
to develop a liberal education follow three lines: (1) A 
knowledge of nature, or those branches which acquaint 
the student with man’s abode,—geography, geology, bot- 
any, zodlogy, physics, chemistry, and astronomy. (2) A 
knowledge of man, or those branches which set forth the 
achievements of the race,—language, literature, history, 
civics, arts, and psychology. (3) A knowledge of fixed 
relations, or mathematics,—as arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry, studies which enable men to determine the re- 
lations of number and space. 1 would emphasize the 
study of psychology, as it is the only one of the whole 
scheme which presents the subjective side of man. 
Nearly all the others present the objective, the external. 
It is well that the pupil should become conscious of mind, 
—should come to know the basic principles of mind,— 
that he may know his powers and possibilities. Teach 
him the wonders of the human consciousness, the laws of 
attention, the power of habit, the value of imagination, 
the nature of thought, the significance of emotion, the 
importance of will, the supreme estimate to be put on a 
noble and progressive spirit, and you give the pupil a 
greater insight into life and a broader grasp of the pur- 
pose of existence in its entirety than you can give by any 
other study. Literature, both American and English, as 
well as the masterpieces of other nations, and the his- 
tory of our country and all other countries, should be 
thoroughly pursued, for they “make full men and 
women.” Grammar, composition, rhetoric, logic, and 
public speaking, should have their full share of attention, 
and they make “ready men and women.” Arithmetic, 
algebra, and geometry should have equal prominence 
with the other lines of work, for they “‘ make accurate and 
exact men and women.” It takes all these lines of study to 
produce a symmetrical development. But we must grant 
the great and growing demand for a so called practical 
education, a demand for manual training and domestic 
economy. Aside from the practical knowledge afforded 
by a course in manual training, it seems to be a valuable 
avenue through which to reach the boys, both in inducing 
them to enter the high school and in holding them to the 
course when there, and in awakening an interest in them 
for education. It should be remembered that many grow 
tired of books when held to them for nine long years, 
and if, when they complete the grade work, the pupils 
can look forward to an attractive course, which combines 
manual labor with intellectual effort, they are induced to 
take it. Afterwards they approach the intellectual stud- 
ies with increased vigor and confidence. Thus may the 
attendance, especially on the part of boys, be increased, 
and thus may a greater proportion on the part of the massers 
come within the range of this knowledge-giving power. 





True, our high school courses are overloaded, or 
rather the pupils are overloaded. In order to meet the 
demands for the great variety of school work to be 
done we must have in the catalogue of study all 
the branches and specialties which I have pointed out, if 
not more. But each pupil should not be required to take 
them all. In a well-regulated school there should be sev- 
eral elective courses. There are the needs of at least 
three classes of students to provide for. The high school 
must prepare some for college, some for business, some 
for artisanism, and all for citizenship. In doing all this 
work it performs the two-fold function of the “ fitting ” 
and the “ finishing ”’ school. It is obvious, then, that the 
future high school, in order to meet these extended de- 
mands, must provide instruction in all the various fields 
of thought. Itis equally obvious, too, that, for the sake 
of the best discipline and the most thorough work, the 
number of studies which each pupil takes shall be reduced, 
and that more time and toil be placed on the balance. To 
suit the varying needs of those who seek admission to the 
high school, the carefully selected classical course and 
English course will fit for college; the business course, 
with electives from either of the other courses, for active 
business life ; the manual training and domestic economy 
courses for the industrial phase of human activities. 

From none of these courses should be omitted lessons 
in civics and patriotism. Wherever the sentiment in any 
lesson of any study touches the important field of civics, 
the mind of the pupil should be imbued with its nobility. 
The teacher should remember that all studies at some 
time touch the field of civics, and should develop these 


lessons. Reading and literature are fall of passages 
fraught with sentiments of love for our country, of confi- 


benefactors. Lessons in civies may be learned from 
geography, when it treats of our material resources ; 
arithmetic, when it deals with taxes or duties ; physiol- 
ogy, when it teaches to preserve health and develop 
power in the individual that he may be a stronger and 
better factor in the government. Interesting object les- 
sons may be given by taking the classes to court rooms, 
council chambers, and legislative halls, where they may 
observe for themselves the processes of government in 
actual operation. In addition to all this, leading eco- 
nomic questions should be selected for free discussion. 
By this means the pupils are not only profited by the 
drill in debate, but are put in possession of the power to 
investigate for themselves all questions of public impor- 
tance, and they also acquire the power and courage neces- 
sary to stand and defend their views. 

The high school falls far short of its province and op- 
portunities when it neglects to give training in music and 
physical culture. These branches have already come to 
be inseparable from the better class of high schools. If 
they cannot be placed upon the regular program they 
should surely have a place in all general and special 
school exercises. High school textbooks should be illus- 
trated with cuts suitable for reproduction, and the pupils 
should be required to sketch these in the preparation of 
the lesson. The use of the typewriter in high schools 
will be not only common but universal. There is no 
doubt that this machine will fulfill an important educa- 
tional mission. It begets habits of neatness and accuracy, 
secures skill in execution, and develops a more perfect 
mastery of our language. Frequent complaints have been 
made that the public school system suppresses the indi- 
viduality of the child. This is a just criticism, but the 
remedy is difficut to find. There is a necessity for high 
school extension. The future high school should teach 
boys and girls to be industrious and economical; to watch 
little things, and above all to be virtuous. Multiply the 
public high schools, enrich their courses, and summon to 
them from every quarter the youth of the land. 
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[Reported by GtoRGE PARKER WINSHIP } 


KINDERGARTEN WORKERS. 
Fikst Day. 


The Kindergarten Department held its opening session Wednes- 
day afternoon. The attendanse of ladies was very large. Fully 
1,200 seats were occupied, and the audience was an inspiring one. 

Mrs. Eudora L. Hailmann of La Porte, Ind , the president of 
the department, opened the proceedings with prayer. Mrs. New- 
combe of Hamilton, Ontario, in behalf of the Local Executive 
Committee, extended a hearty welcome, and quoted the words 
of Froebel,—‘* Ever in relation recall the trath, Unity exists in all,’ 


—and said, in bebalf of the Canadian kindergartners: ‘‘ Let me 
assure you of united hearts and hands in the great work b+ queathed 
to us, and with none will we join hearts and hands more earnestly 
than with our American cousins.’’ 

Letters were read from Emma Marwedel of San Francisco, 
Martha Breigmann of Germany, and Mrs, L. Froebel of Hamburg, 
the widow of the famous author of the kindergarten system. 

Mre. Hailmaon made an opening address, full of wise and perti- 
nent suggestions. In her brief review of the present condition of 
the kindergarten work she warned against some of the dangers 
which had gradually crept into the method, lest it become un- 
natural and stunting, instead of natural and developing, which 
would cause the children to degenerate into a race of selt-compla- 
cent, mystic inanities, rather than develop them into vigorous, effi- 
cient, deeply religious men and women. A uumber of these per- 
versions have their origin in an unreflecting personal worship of the 
name of Froebel, bat the true following of the pioneers of progress 
does not imply unreflecting imitation and liberalism, but rather de- 
liberative, thoughtful proceeding in the direction pointed out by the 
leaders whose spirit animates us. The influence of conditions and 
circamstances must be recognized, and no fact more clearly shows 
this than that it never occurred to either Pestalozzi or Froebel to 
educate woman for the sake of her own individuality, a natural 
outcome of the spirit of the age. The essential consideration is not 
submissive obedience tothe letter, but steadfast adhesion to the laws 
of self-activicy, the adjustment of surroundings with reference to the 
child’s needs, the establishment of sympathetic relations between 
teacher and taught, the development of a serene sense of duty, the 
habit of social ccdrdination. Dangers, too, exist in the mode of 
securing teachers, in the inadequacies of environment, in the dispo- 





Prof. 8. C. Schmucker of the Indiana (Pa.) State Normal 


School will write a series of attractive and helpful articles ' 


upon the things a teacher may reveal to hi 
taking them into the school yards, alon the iahwrars 
and into the flelds and woods. He isa genius in this art. 


dence in our institutions, and of respect for our nation’s | P’ 


ition and manner of work. The object of the system was not to 

me 40 to 100 little children together to be ‘‘ minded ’’ or tended 
by inexperienced and unlearned women who labor to secure the 
rescribed modicum of knowledge and skill at the expense of the 
little ones. Crowding together of little children, indeed, is the 
chief source of sustenance of all other evils that renders the public 
kindergarten a mixed blessing, 4 condition which renders im possible 
the very thing for which the kindergarten was established ; viz., 
the free, spontaneous, gradual self-expansion of the child’s being. 
The kindergarten movement in America has given a new and 
healthy impetus to the study of infant psychology, delivering it on 
the one hand from the vague genoralities of metaphysical wordiness, 
and shielding it effectually on the other from the heartless experi- 
mentalism of modern psycho- physicists. abalil 

Mrs. J. L. Hughes of Toronto read a paper upon Kindergarten 
Methods in se 

Intellectual Training.’’ 

e problem of early education is to discover some means of pre- 
widea te happy puatemlly of childhood, and yet avoid the 
capricious willfainess of undisciplined growth. When the kinder- 
garten was offered as a solution of this problem, educationists 
opened their hearts and took it in, gladly revelling in its home 
atmosphere and rejoicing in its loving freedom. Faith in the sys- 
tem comes from a living conviction than when intelligently applied 
it is of inestimable value to all childhood, both as a moral and intel- 
lectual culture. To be able to do its work satisfactorily, the kin- 
dergarten should combine the execative ability of the teacher, the 
sympathetic, consecrated epirit of the mother, and the reverent in- 
sight of the philosopher. All intellectual development is along the 
lines of receptivity, reflection, and execation. To illustrate the 
adaptability of the kindergarten system to this standard of require- 
ments Mrs. Hughes took up the various departments of the work, 
—the games and songs, the gift and occupation work, ete. ,—devel- 
oping the several senses and the reflective powers, the relation of 
cause and effect, the connection of various unlike things, and of 
the various stages of progress in any one thing, and the ability to 
materialize thought and express feeling. Mrs. Hoghes’ paper was 
strong in its intellectual grasp, and covered the ground of the kin- 
dergarten system, showing that it had a definite aim and purpose, 
in line with, and greatly helpful to, the public school system. 

Mise Cropsey of Indiana followed with a thoughtful paper on 
‘*The Organic Connection of the Kindergarten and the School.’’ 
[This paper will appear in the AMERICAN TEACHER. | 

The third paper was by Mies Anna E. Frederickson of Indiana, 
on the subject of 

“‘Thecry Tested by Experience.” 

From the earliest times the great problem of the education of 
man has engaged the best thought and the most active work of the 
wise in all ages. Asa result of their experience, they have left be- 
hind them their educational experiences and their theories. Each 
theory has in it grains of trath which attract to it investigating 
thought, and lead to its being tested by application in actual prac- 
tice, which will prove to what extent the observations upon which 
it is baeed have been properly made. It is only from a comparison 
of the experiences of the many who have conscientiously applied 
the principles of a theory under various conditions that we may ob- 
tain a result acceptable as giving a conclusive proof of the extent to 
which the theory is a law. The kindergarten system, of which 
Froebel is the father, was explained in considerable detail, and a 
short account given of the various modifications which it hae under- 
gone in different countries. The experience in establishing the 
work has been similar in all countries,—in many respects discour- 
aging, in many more reapects encouraging. Experience proves 
that the theory is eminently practical, systematic, and effective, 
and that the kindergarten is a place where parents may send their 
children day after day and know that the influences there received 
will uplift, and that they will there find what the home cannot give, 
a little community where, under enlightened direction, they will 
learn how to live with others and for others, It is a humanitarian 
and a social work. The good which it bas done ia great, but when 
compared with what the indications show that it will do, it is but 
as the first rays of dawning day compared with the full glory of the 
noontide. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, spoke on the 


** Organic Connection 

of the Kindergarten and the Primary School.’’ The kindergarten 
has all the elements of family education, and takes up as well some- 
thing of the formality of the school. One of the duties of a school 
is to teach what may be called the conventionalities, such as the 


arts of reading and writing or a knowledge of the meaning of 
numerical symbols, which, preserving among men the steps of prog- 
recs already made, hand them on to sucecesding generations and 
give the individual access to the literary and scientific products of 
civilization. Part of this work is done in the kindergarten. It 
should take the child at four years of age and keep him until he 
has reached the age of six; it should take him through the first 
stage of the development of thought from feeling. Plays and 
games are only a small part of the work; they are necessary be- 
cause the child cannot think quantity without quality, the abstract 
idea of number being only reached through the notion of the divis- 
ibility of a concrete unity. ‘This step of advancement from the 
concrete to the abstract is frequently made by the child himself 
without assistance. In the kindergarten care must be taken to see 
that every step of progress is naturally connected with the one before 
it; this it is which constitutes the organic connection of knowledge. 
Edaeation is the elevation of the individual into the species. The 
ech: ol teaches the conventionalities of life; it gives the child access 
into the mysteries of the race, but it often errs in making its expe- 
riences to the child too formal. [t is too rigid and unsympathetic, 
and the child is expected to throw off the freedom of the family 
and at once, and all too soon, assume the formalities of the world. 
Thus did the great need of a conuecting link between the two cali 
for some noble-hearted lover of his kind to suggest a change, and 
Froebel, whose memory all kindergartners, all true educationists, 
reverence, came to the rescue and supplied the need. The kinder- 
garten takes the little one in his tenderest years, and, by placing 
within his reach symbols and games suited to his comprehension, 
enables him to natarally, and without undue or forced effort, grasp 
and assimilate the ideas and teachings desired. It makes him 
notice what is going on in the great world around him, and seeing 
begets the desire to imitate. It leads him up from the initial stage 
of feeling to thinking, and from thought to action. But the games 
and plays are only a portion of the work; there are gifte and 
occupations. These are less symbolical and more logical, and 
train the quantitative quantities. A child does not readily realize 
what it means to think quantities; it isa hard and awkward atep 
for him to take, and the idea of number, for instance, must be 
learned not by starting at a unit and adding, bat by taking a divis- 
ible unit and dividing it, and thus the divisible block was introdaced. 
The kindergarten, then, is the great remedy of this century for the 





formalism of the primary school, and it had been badly needed be- 
fore it came to the rescue. It is most needed for the children of 
the suddenly rich and of the very poor. Those who have become 
suddenly rich have in most cases done so from their strong percep- 
tive and inventive abilities, their power to grasp favorable condi- 
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tions and use them, and their children, inheriting these qualities, 
are ofttimes precocious and very restless and troublesome. At 
school they are pronounced incorrigible and sent home. At eight- 
een they develop a love of gambling and horse racing, and the pater- 
nal shekels are dissipated to the winds. Then the children of the 
very poor need the kindergarten, for they are cribbed, cabined, 
and confined, no playgronnds and recreations, and living that 
stunted, melancholy life, surrounded by vice and crime of all kinds, 
they become the wolves of society. Send them to the kindergarten, 
where one of the first results is to Jearn self-respect, and learning it, 
they will teach it toothers. The birth of self-reepect in any man is 
the dawn of a new order of things in his being. 
Discussion, 

Mrs. Louise Pollock of Washington, D. C., discussed the address, 
and her remarks were listened to with interest from the fact that 
she was the first lady to introduce the system practically into Amer- 
iea, and her efforts from the beginning have been indefatigable in 
advancing and extending its ramifications. She told of her first in- 
terview with John D. Philbrick at Boston in 1864, who, when she 
urged upon him to introduce the kindergarten, replied, ‘‘ Why, we 
have not room in the schoolhouses for all the children, and it is pre- 
posterous to suppose that we can give them all gardens! ”’ 

William E. Sheldon of Boston made the closing address. Topic, 
“*Some Things the Kindergartner Should Know.” [This paper 
will appear in the AMEKICAN Ti ACHER. | 


The Officers Elect. 


Miss Worden read the report of the Nominating Committee, and 
it was unanimously adopted as follows: President—Mrs. James L. 
Hughes, Toronto. Vice-President—Miss Nora Smith, San Fran. 
cisco, Secretary—Miss Anna E. Frederickson, Indiana. 


ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT. 


H. S. Jones of Lincoln, Nab., presided over the elementary edu- 
cators. 

Supt. F. B. Gault of Tacoma filled the place of Supt. Ella 
Sabin of the Portland (Ore.) schools, with a paper on “‘ Primary 
Reading.’ [This paper appears in abstract on page 116 ] 

Prof. W. S. Jackman of the Cook County (Ill.) Normal School 


read @ paper on 
** Natural Science 


in the Common Schools.’’ The life, health, and happiness of the 
individual is dependent upon his knowledge of the things about 
him and upon the understanding that he has of their relations to 
each other and to himself. This knowledge and apprehension of 
relations can only be acquired by actual personal contact and ex- 
perience with the things and forces which make up and govern the 
universe. But true science does not stop with mere seeing, hearing, 
or feeling. It not only furnishes a mental picture, as a basis for 
reasoning, but it includes an interpretation of what has been re- 
ceived through the senses. The instinct that seems to prevail 
among schoolboys to kill innocent and harmless birds, etc., can be 
traced to their utter ignorance of the functions of these creatures. 
This instinct is very far from being natural to the boy. Methods 
of instruction can be best determined from close study of the child 
and of the things that appeal most strongly to him. Children will 
at an early age question and notice things with often surprising 
acamen, and it is in those subjects that appeal most strongly, that 
awake the most interest, that the child will be most easily taught. 
Methods of instructing children should embrace oral and written 
instruction, examples by models and by practical demonstration 
from nature. 

A ahort diecussion followed the reading of the paper, in which 
Professor Carmen of Grand Rapids, Mich., and Professor Gustave 
Gattenberg of the science department of the normal school in Pitts- 
burg, Penn., took part. 

At the concluding session of the Elementary Department Mies 
Abbie Low of Erie, Penn., read a paper on the 


** Educational Burden 


upon tha Lower Grades.’’ Grades indicate stages of advancement ; 
low and bigh are merely technical terms in education referring to 
degrees of progress relative to the completed work of the schools. 
The lower grades of education receive disproportionate recogni- 
tion considering their immense importance, beginning and ending 
as they do the education of the masses. Teaching in these grades 
is often regarded by teachers as only a step to, something better, 
which is a great burden on these grades of the school system. The 
graded school system only anticipates a course of study that pre- 
pares pupils for entrance to higher grades, by which course pupils 
accumulate matter for which they never find practical use in after 
life. Little children should only be instructed in those subjects 
that are suitable to their limited comprehension, their age and con- 
dition. This is not always the case, for the demands of examining 
committees are not always identical with the demands of education. 
Children are often expected to learn abstruse and profound subjects, 
which they are unable to grasp, and which only do harm tu the 
pupil. The parents are very often to blame, for in their anxiety 
for the progress of their children, they expect them to do much 
more than they could possibly do with advantage or even safety. 
As a result, the pupils have to be put back into lower grades, re- 
sulting in disappointment and humiliation to parent and child. The 
aystem of examinations is often only a device for inspecting the 
contents of the child’s memory. It is seldom made a means of de- 
termining the status of mental growth. 
** Primary Reading” 
was the subject of a paper by Inspector James L. Hughes of To- 
ronto. Keading is poorly taught all over the world, chiefly from 
the lack of psychological analysis and a clear conception of the 
true purposes of teaching reading. The aim should be thought 
gathering, thought extraction, and searching for thought in visible 
language. There isa distinction between reading and oral reading, 
and oral expression is different from oral reading. Oral expression 
is the expression of our own thoughts in our own language, while 
oral reading is the expression of other people’s thoughts in their 
language. Reading can never be completely learned until the ac- 
tion of recognizing a written word is antomatic, and the thoughts 
they express are extracted automatically. True reading is the 
grasping of the thoughts presented, and this can never be accom- 
plished if the attention of the reader is distracted by the necessity 
of attending to articulation, pronunciation, emphasis, etc. These 
should all be recognized at once without effort, leaving the mind 
untrammeled and free to grasp the thoughts expressed in print. 
** Voice Culture”’ 

with especial reference to primary and elementary schools was ably 
treated by Dr. Zalmon Richards of Washington, D.C. The voice 
is one of heaven’s best gifts to us as physical beings. As a musical 
instrument, it possesses all the peculiarities and perfections of every 
perfect variety of artificial musical instruments. It is wonderful in 


ita mechanism, possessing all the powers, in perfection, of the reed, | - 


tube, and of the stringed instruments. It is wonderful in its capa- 
bilities, in its inflaences, and in its adaptation to culture. It is 


wonderful in its varied uses: (a) in conversation, thus distinguish- 
ing the haman from the brate creation ; (5) in music, thus voicing 
the poetry of earth and heaven; (c) in teaching or imparting 
knowledge by the use of language; (d) in public speaking, when 
the sounds of words used are properly enunciated, articulated, and 
pronounced. But hardly any one of our physical powers is more 
imperfectly and perversely used. The defective use of the voice is 
attributable to the lack of culture in the family and in the primary 
school. Very few of our teachers are properly trained to either 
teach or exemplify the elementary sounds of our language. The 
essential elements of good oral reading and speaking are: First, 
distinctness of utterance ; second, a clear understanding of what is 
read or spoken; and third, such a manner of reading and speaking 
as will make the hearer easily understand the language used. 
Voice culture should begin with mind culture. The muscles of 
the mouth need training even more than the other muscles of the 
body. The common method of elocutionary teaching begins at the 
wrong end of school training, besides, half of our professed elocu- 
tionists are neither good teachers nor good exemplars of good read- 
ing and speaking. A few short lessons in exploding vowels and 
coneonants will never train children to speak and read properly. 
The first word, and every word, uttered by the child should be so 
uttered as to make every elementary sound in it distinctly heard. 


Let it be earnestly impressed upen every scholar’s mind that he is 
a citizen,—every boy, every girl is a citizen. 
government should be brought closer to the pupil, and this can be 
done by a series of judicious questions and exercises. The right 
teaching of civics on its ethical side is very much the same as the 
right teaching of morals; so that the instructor has the same prob- 
lems as the minister of religion. Teaching pupils civil government 
means teaching them to become good citizens. 


The elements of civil 


Ray Greene Huling of New Bedford, Mrs. Bears of Buffalo, F. 


D. Ward of Ohio, and G. O. Mills of Alabama, took part in the 
discussion of this 


, following the lines suggested by Mr. Hill. 


Prin. S. B. Todd of the Sterling (Kans.) High School presented 


= paper upon “ The Necessity and Means of Developing Individa- 
ity. 


[This paper, in abstract, appears on page 117 


Mauch discussion followed the reading of this paper, and the “‘ in- 


novators ”’ were certainly not without their defenders among the 
audience. Mr. Barnes of California, W. A. Bell of Indiana, Mrs. 
A. C. Kilbourne of Erie, Penn., and J. A. Zeller of Lafayette, 
Ind., spoke in favor of encouraging individualism, while A. H. 
Sail of Waterville, N. Y., supported the reader of the address. 


** Methods of Teaching 
General History ’’ 


In teaching vocal reading the phonic elements of our alphabet 
, perfectly exemplified, and constantly 
given, until the child can habitually master them. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: President—Jalia 
Vice-President—Frank B. Gault, 
Tacoma, Wash. Secretary—Miss L. Sticknet, Cincinnati, O. 


should be correctly understood 


Tutwiler, Livingstone, Ala. 


was the subject of a paper by Mrs. May Sheldon Barnes of Indiana. 
The teacher is no longer to impose his own ideas upon the child, 
but, bringing the child face to face with the reality, is to let that 
reality arouse the ideas of the child. In teaching history, the main 
object should be to keep the student at work, and to keep him at 
work on the real things of history. These ‘‘ real things’’ are men 
and women who, although they have perished themselves, have left 
behind them a mighty imprint of monuments, buildings, institu- 


SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Frank E. Plammer of Des Moines, Ia., president of the depart- 
ment, treated in his address “The Future High School.’’ [An 
abstract of this paper appears on page 117 | 

In the discussion of the president’s address Supt. W. C. Ander- 
son of Milwaukee emphasized the need of well qualified teachers 
and of manual training. 

Supt. C. M. Charles of Columbia, Tenn., criticised false economy 
on the part of school boards in providing the teaching staff, and 
W. M. Vance, Central, O., deplored the difficulty always experi- 
enced of getting pupils graduating from lower grades to enter the 
high school. 

Ray G. Hauling of the New Bedford (Mass. ) High School presented 
&@ most valuable and instructive paper upon the course of English 
instruction in his school, The outline of this course will appear in 
an early issue of the JOURNAL. 

Supt. B. F. Hood of Aberdeen, S. D., made a strong plea for 
state and nationai 

‘Aid in Industrial Education.’’ 


He vividly described the needs of labor in both England and 
America, and clearly showed from the conditions of society in both 
lands that industrial education was imperatively demanded. Only 
thus can the present critical period be overcome. Industrial train- 
ing is the only probable solution of the Indian question. Outside 
the schools it can be obtained with the greatest difficulty, every- 
where boys are confronted with the statement ‘‘ No apprentices 
wanted.’’ It may be laid down as an established principle that 
the duty of the state begins wherever the public good demands as- 
sistance which cannot be rendered by private enterprise. Private 
enterprise is paralyzed in attempting to solve the problem; if any- 
thing can be done it must be by the state. Industrial training 
will open the way to useful vocations for thousands who otherwise 
will swell the ranks of the pauper and criminal classes. Our school 
systems, the continent over, should take this matter in hand be- 
fore the state of society is so bad that it cannot be remedied. 


Geometry 


was the subject of the last paper of this session, read by Miss Ma- 
tilda T. Karnea of Buffalo, N. Y. There are possibilities in the 
study of geometry which may be developed until this subject fur- 
nishes the key to that industrial training which is to many the edn- 
cational problem of the hour. We muat build up a more concrete 


tions, and 
the sources of history, an 
have access to them and be encouraged to work from them. 


‘©The Province of the Western High School.” 
this paper will appear in an early issue. | 


the Department of Higter Education with prayer. 
Mills of Earlham College, Ind., presided, and Pres. C. A. Blan- 
chard of Wheaton College, Iil., acted as secretary. 


throngh which we canstudy them. These are 
so far as possible the student should 


Mr. L. L. H. Austin of Lincoln, Neb., followed with a paper on 
[An abstract of 


The officers of this department for next year are: President — 


Frank EK. Piummer, Des Moines, Ia. Vice President—Dr. J. A. 
gated Norfolk, Neb. Secretary—N, T. White, Knoxville, 
enn. 





NATIONAL COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 


Prof. L. B. Hall of the Latin department, Oberlin, Ind. , opened 
Pres. J. J. 


** Should the College Course Be Shortened ?”* 


was the subject of the first paper by Pres. John M. Coulter of Indi- 
ana University. 


[An abstract will appear soon. | 
In answer to questions, President Coulter stared that he would 


secure the shortening of time needed to prepare for college by be- 
ginning the training in languages, etc., very early. Sixteen years 
is as early as the pupil can profitably enter upon college studies. 
The elective system in vogue at Indiana University allows the sta- 
dent in the first year to select a single eubject, and about this a fall 
course of stadies is prescribed by an advising professor, according 
toindividual needs. In any elective system, the points most open 
to criticism are those most carefully guarded. The student may be 
allowed to elect a course of study with safety, where the election of 
separate studies would lead to a complete failure. 


Professors McCurdy and Ramsay Wright of Toronto Univer- 


sity explained the system, essentially like that of the English uni- 
versities, in use in the University of Toronto. 


Prof. Edmund J, James of Pennsylvania explained the circum- 


stances which lead to the imperative call for a curtailing of the 
present seven or eight years reqaired to prepare for a profession, 
after the student is eighteen years of age or older. 


The question was thoroughly discussed from all points of view by 


Presidents Wm. F. King of Cornell, N. Burwash of Victoria Uni- 
versity, C. A. Blanchard of Wheaton, and Professors McArthur of 
London University, Ala., McCurdy and Poole of Toronto Univer- 
sity, H, A. Fisher of Wheaton, E. W. Coy of Cincinnati, Grant of 


peimery consse Sonnded on geometry, jest os the prssent kindiow~ | cei enter, Mise Peck, formerly of Smith, Carrier of lowa, and 


garten training is very largely dependent upon this science. Pupils 
very often fail in the higher grades solely because they did not re- 
ceive enough thorough geometrical training in the foundation of their 
education. The study of geometry was nurtured in the earliest 
years of our race. It is now the bugbear of the high school, be- 
cause the pupils enter it as a new country, using a strange, un- 
known tongue, and it often degenerates into the mere learning 
of theorems. This study riqaires no peculiar mental qual- 
ities, no innate ability. It is founded upon principles which 
are present in every mind. The lack of a vivid imagination 
is a great want in mathematics, and is the cause of many 
failures. For moral training geometry presents the absolute 
truth that nothing can make that right which is not right. 
There is no middie ground. Geometry employs the same mental 
processes and deductive reasoning which should be used in all 
studies. Teachers ought to make something tangible of this study. 
The elementary forms of geometry are found in leaves and flowers. 
A mathematical training is essential to the best study of natural 
science. The pupils should see actual cases in which their study 
will directly benefitjthem in life. Geometry is certainly not prac- 
tical in the narrowest sense of the word. Bat it gives the very best 
training for drawing inferences. It teaches independent, logical 
methods of thought. This power and independence of thought 
should be the object of the teaching. Life is not too short to do 
our work in the best possible way. Teachers should have the best 
diagrams and figares and charta. Poor and indistinct material is 
often a cause of inattention in a class. Abvve all, cultivate the 
imagination. 
** Civil Government’”’ 

was discussed by Frank A. Hill of Cambridge, Mass. The great 
moving force in civil government is public opinion, and the schools 
are the educators of this public opinion, ‘The primary object of 
the teaching of civil governmeut should be to keep sound and 
vigorous the tremendous agency of public opinion. o attain this 


object the pupils should know something about goverament and p 
lecturers talk over the preceding lecture, aud the written ques- 


their relations to it, both as subjects and as sovereigns. Then they 
ought to become imbued with the spirit of good citizenship. And, 
finally, they should school themselves to the practice of guod citi 
zenship. Ins these aims you detect the familiar trinity,—spirit, 
knowledge, and power,—the spirit to support, improve, and cher- 
ish our institutions, the knowledge to express this spirit wisely, and 
the power to express it forcibly. In civics we should not begin 
with that afterthought and flower of government, the American 
Constitution, but with such forms of government as are closest 
at hand. The man or the woman that can take up public opinion 
in schools is jast the person to teach civil government, — at 
least on its ethical side. The man or the woman that really 
teaches civil government will create a healthy opinion in echool. 








Physiology in all phases of of its common school appl me 
cation is to be treated of in the Journal this year. 


tions are returned with corrections. 
examination ie held, and certificates are awarded to the successful 
candidates. 
to regular university work, although the Cambridge lecturers have 
elaborated a plan by which the university has agreed that students 


Jenks of Indiana. 


The second session opened with a paper on 
“* University Extension,” 


by Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hopkins University : This movement 
toward educational democracy aims to carry the fruits of higher 
learning from the academic centers to the masses of the people, 
whom it is impossible to reach in the universities. The aim is to 
give advanced, systematic teaching to all the people by means of 
classes, lectures, and written papers. It is hoped to prepare the 
laborer for the better employment and enjoyment of his leisure 
time, and to break the monotony of life by intellectual activity. 
The movement began at Cambridge, England, and Oxford very 
soon joined in the attempt to lift the English working classes by 
means of higher education. 
Boffalo in 1887, when the Pablic Library issued a syllabus io polit- 
ical economy with an avalysis of recommended reading. The 
American experiments have not succeeded as well as the Knaglish. 
Johns Hopkins made a beginning in Baltimore, reeulting in more 
good to the lecturers than to the workingmen. 
of Pennsylvania has been much more successful, and has given 
forty courses daring the past year. 
oped the art of teaching more than any other educational experi- 
ment ever tried in England. The men who do the work are largely 
those without regular university positions who are trying to win a 
good reputation. 
or village which is prepared to provide an andience and to pay the 
necessary fees can secure a course of twelve lectures on any subject 
taught in the university by a lecturer who has been educated at the 
university and who is a specialist fitted for lecturing work. A 
syllabus of the course is printed and put in the hands of the sta- 
dents, affording a great help to those not accastomed to note 
taking. Questions are given on each lecture, and written answers 
can be sent in by any one. 


The movement in America started at 


Tne University 
Extension lectaring has devel- 


The work is not very remunerative. Any town 


All the lectures except the first are 
receded by a class of aboat an hour, in which the students and 


At the end of the course an 


There is no thought of making extension work equal 


assing required examinations may be admitted to advanced stand- 


ing and get a degree by two years of residence. The Bachelor's 
degree never goes to one who hae not resided at the college. The 
extension lecturer should be apt to teach. 
subject well in hand, and be able to present it clearly. 
a knack of popular expression which very few possess. 
generation of men will have to be trained to the work. At pres- 
ent those who are successful are immediately called away by 


He should have his 
[t requires 
A new 


better 
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European wanderers are beginning to face homeward. 


Boston has had a multitude of western visitors this 
season. 


No profession in America can boast such gatherings as 
that of teaching. 


TuereE are 12,131,199 children in the United States 
between the ages of six and fourteen years. 


PRINCIPALS are now thinking out their programs 
Growth, improvement, and various other conditions, re- 
quire a new program for each year. 


TEN YEARS ago it would have been impossible to have 
so many educational gatherings, with so many papers 
upon so many subjects, and all so good as they have 
been this year. 


Waar an array! The International National, the 
Council of Education, the American Institute, the Con- 
vocation at Albany, the Southern Association, the New 
York Association, the Pennsylvania Association, the Ohio 
Association, the New Jersey Association, the Missouri 
Association, the Arkansas Association, e¢ al. ; first class all 
of them, and the smallest one larger than the National 
was ten years ago. 


Out of 12,087 headmasters in England, but 357 receive 
more than $1,500; 70 receive less than $250 a year; 
3,557 others less than $500; 4,963 others less than $750 ; 
and the average is but $670. Of the head mistresses, 
260 are paid less than $200; 1,182 others less than 
$250 ; 7,314 others less than $375; and 3,952 others 
less that $500; and the average is $420. The average 
salary of assistant masters is $435, and of assistant mis- 
tresses $330. 


BROOKLYN is certainly unfortunate. About a year 
ago some of the citizens complained because at the an- 
nual exhibitions there were temperance recitations. Dur- 
ing the year there was a disturbance, slight to be sure, 
over the reading of Longfellow’s “Launching of the 
Ship,” and now there is pomplaint hecguse gt the last 
exhibition there was a selection from one of the addresses 
of Major McKinley. Despite all this, Brooklyn is one 


of the most level-headed cities in the country and is not 
to be judged by the publicity of a few men whose crit- 
icisms receive undue attention. Brooklyn boys will con- 
tinue to read Longfellow and recite temperance and Mc- 
Kinley selections as much as they choose. 








INTELLECT AND CHARACTER.—Mental development 

needs to have character development go hand in hand 
with it. It is of no real benefit to the individual, to his 
friends, or to the race, to have the mind of any man 
trained unless his character is established at the same 
time. All teaching should tend to develop ability to 
think, feel, and choose promptly and effectively by apply- 
ing that which is learned to the practical affairs of life in 
such a way as to develop truth, righteousness, and all the 
virtues. The aim of the school should be to teach the 
art and philosophy of molding the thought, feeling, and 
choice of daily life into right activities. 
The bee stings with painful poison or delights with 
honey, according to the application made of the nectar 
taken from the flowers. Mental development poisons or 
sweetens according to the use made of the power de- 
veloped. 








No Pouitics.—It is of the utmost importance that the 
schools be kept out of politics. They are, as a rule, ex- 
empt from harmful political interference but occasionally 
there is the most ruinous and ruthless political tyranny. 
This season bas witnessed some of the worst exhibitions 
of this on record. State colleges, normal schools, super 
intendents and even teachers have suffered. On the other 
hand in many instances boards of trustees, school boards 
and others have been rescued from such control. In this 
country eternal vigilance is the price of exemption. 
Teachers and the friends of education need to be careful 
Jest by indiscretion they do more harm than good by the 
manner in which they denounce politicians who interfere, 
bat they must, at the same time, do all that can be wisely 
done to create a public sentiment which shall make it im- 
probable that political control will be sought. 








Tae THinKABLE Aspect.—Modern methods and the 
modern spirit are in danger of making the mistake of 
placing the emphasis upon the observation of things rather 
than upon thinking about them. It is the thinkable 
aspect of things in which we are interested. The giants 
of “ye olden times ”” were men whose force lay largely in 
the fact that they grasped the thinkable aspect of all phe- 
nomena. They assumed that a man would see all that 
was in a thing if he was in earnest to think about it. We 
shall do well to ask ourselves if it is not equally true to- 
day that the best thinking is done when the mind is fixed 


upon the thought that is to follow the seeing. Observa- 
tion, experience, and thought are the trinity of activities 


to be ever in mind as we teach. From these we are to 
learn. Through these we are to know. The virtue of 
the seeing and the experiencing is in the thinking that 
follows ; hence, the teacher must keep his thought upon 
the thinkable aspect of everything taught. 





A Premium ror Mey.—Philadelphia proposes to pay 
& premium for an increase in the number of men in her 
teaching force. Pennsylvania has always stood out 
against the surrender of the schools entirely to women 
as is practically done in most western cities. There are 
teachers’ institutes and normal schools in Pennsylvania 
in which considerably more than one half the membership 
is men. There has never been a city to our knowledge 
that has deliberately provided for the professional train- 
ing of men for the teaching profession, as Philadelphia 
now proposes. A boys’ normal school is to be established 
for young men of twenty who wish to prepare themselves 
for teaching. This means more than the preparation of 
men to become principals of schools; it means a large 
increase in the force of men teaching in all grades of the 
boys’ grammar schools. It is an experiment that will be 
watched with much interest. The tendency of the 





country as a whole has been to employ more and more 
women, the argument being that for low pay it 
is easier to get first-class talent among women than 
men. If Philadelphia turns the tide it will bea very 


! 
' . 
general surprise, 


Bripcer AND PrupEence.—The Chicago Herald is 
disturbed over the fact that among the 2,800 teachers of 
that city there are those who sign themselves Will, 
Braddie, Libbie, Maggie, Genie, Issie, Xabie, Tammie, 
ete.. etc. It is even more exercised over the spelling of 
Kathryn, Carolyn, Jenne, Marguerite. But its wrath is 
not fully aroused until it comes to the names of Bel, 
Norne, Visa, Dana, Arzelia, Inger, Thora, Alrilda, Al- 
farata, Byrd, Oredia, Vanilla, Wila, Xalia, Thyra, Rilla, 
Lola, Cola, Erio, Hadassab, Serana, Monique, Bett, 
Sheba, Olga, Selma, Celena, Verona, Ermina, and Meta 
(our own Meta). It is no longer the de that troubles 
the sensitive editor, but the yn and thea. The Herald 
sighs for the good old days of Bridget, Sarah, Mary, 
Kate, Margaret, Mercy, Faith, and Hope. 

If this goes on, the babe who proposes to teach must 
begin her preparation at the baptismal font. The 
Herald should be appoisted the saint of the christening 
hour and save future teachers a world of trouble by des- 
ignating as Faith, Hope, Patience, Hannah, Deborab, 
Dinah, Charlotte, Constance, Dorothy, Josephine, Nancy, 
Phoebe, and Prudence, every girl destined to teach school 
in any city in which supersensitive editors are to wield 


ungracious pens. 








THE MISSOURI TEXTBOOK LAW. 


The teachers of Missouri never had any authority to 

change textbooks, as the law intrusts the adoption of 
textbooks to the board of directors ; but the teachers of 
the country schools, especially, exercised this right, mak- 
ing such frequent changes as to produce great dissatisfac- 
tion among the people. The smaller the teacher the 
oftener he changed textbooks. To him no textbook was 
equal to the one he studied in school. Because of these 
frequent changes, and because of wide-spread feeling 
among the people that their textbooks were costing too 
much, a pressing demand was made upon the legislature 
for textbook legislation, and this law is the result of that 
demand. The law is in substance as follows: A body 
consisting of four men, to be known as the “ Missouri 
School Book Commission,” is to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor, with special reference to the members’ literary 
and business qualifications, and over this body the state 
superintendent is to act as president by virtue of his 
office. 
Bids are to be made to the commission, and if satisfac- 
tory, the best courses are to be selected in chart, reading, 
spelling, English grammar, arithmetic, geography, history, 
civil government, physiology, and penmanship. ‘These 
books must all be printed in the English language. 

After the first of September, 1891, no textbook upon 
the subjects above mentioned can be sold to be used in 
the public schools, and no other can be taught in the 
This part of the law, however, does not apply 
Four 


schools. 
to cities containing more than 100,000 inhabitants. 
thousand dollars is appropriated to carry out the act, 
which repeals all other acts inconsistent with it. 








EDUCATION AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


The World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893 will be the 
grandest affair of the kind yet held in any land, and it is 
manifestly for the advantage of the cause of education 
that the best possible exhibit be made. We have never 
been fairly represented abroad, and now that an opportu- 
nity is given it will be to our diseredit if we do not have the 
finest educational exhibit the world has ever seen. This 
ean only be through a united, vigorous, intelligent effort 
on the part of the authorities of every state and promi- 
nent city. There should be an exhibition of every phas® 
of school work, public and private, denominational and 
nonsectarian. 

The classification proposed for the educational exhibit 
is here given in full, as follows :— 


Group 145.~Primary, SECONDARY, AND SUPERIOR 
EpvucaTION. 
Class 791.—Elementary instruction,—infant schoola and kinder- 
gartens. Description of the methods of instruction, with statistics. 
Class 72. —Primary echools, city and country, —schoolhouses 
and furniture. Apparatus and fittiogs. Modela and appliances 





for teaching, textbooks, diagrams, examples. Specimeng of wor! 
in elementary echools, 
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Class '793.— Domestic and industrial training for girls, —models 
and apparatus for the teaching of cookery, housework, washing 
and ironing, needle-work and embroidery, dress making, artificial 
flower making, painting on silk, crockery, etc. Specimens of 
school work. 

Class 794.—Handieraft teaching in schools for boys,—apparatas 
and fittings for elementary trade teaching in schools. Specimens 
of school work. 

Class 795.—Science teaching,—apparatus and models for ele- 
mentary science instruction in schools. Apparatus for chemistry, 
physics, mechanics, etc. ; diagrams, copies, textbooks, ete. ; speci- 
mens of the school work in these subjects. 

Class 196.—Art teaching,—apparatus, models, and fittings for 
elementary art instruction in schools, textbooks, ete. ; diagrams, 
copies, textbooks, etc., specimens of art work, modeling, ete., in 
schools. 

Class 797.—Technical and apprenticeship echools,—apparatus 
and examples used in primary and secondary schools for teaching 
handicraft, models, plans, and designs for the fitting up of work- 
shops and industrial schools; results of industrial work done in 
such schools, 

Class 798.—Special schools for the elementary instruction of 
Indiane. 

Class 799.—Edueation of defective classes,—deaf, dumb, blind 
schools, etc., adult schools for the illiterate. 

Class 800.—Pablic schools, —descriptions, illustrations, statistics, 
methods of instruction, ete. 

Class 801.—Higher education,— academies and high schools. 
Descriptions and statistics. Colleges and universities, —descrip- 
tions, all illustrations of the buildings, libraries, museums, collec- 
tions, courses of study, catalogues, statistics, etc. 

Clsss 802.—Professional schools,—theology, law, medicine, and 
surgery; dentistry, pharmacy, mining, engineering, agriculture, 
and mechanical arts; art and design, military schools, naval schools, 
normal schools, commercial schools, music. 

Class 803.—Government aid to education,— National Bureau of 
Education. Reports and statistics. 








JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 

James Russell Lowell, the poet and essayist, the scholar 
and critic, the literary artist and genius, the diplomat and 
statesman, who more than any other man of this genera- 
tion has Americanized Britain, passed peacefully to the 
‘“‘ Land Immortal ” from his Cambridge residence, August 
12. With all the sadness and sorrow attendant upon the 
departure of the poet, who had, in his pen and personality, 
more genuine, world-wide literary flavor than any other 
American since Washington Irving, there is a feeling 
akin to consolation in the fact that through his death the 
attention of the youth of America will be called to the 
character and characteristics of the man whom the world 
has delighted to honor for what he was and for what he 
did. In such an hour the teacher's privilege and respon- 
sibility are inestimable. 

The daily press has already sung his praises with rare 
taste and unreserved devotion ; it remains for the journals 
and periodicals to voice its commendations with discrim- 
inating touch. Fortunately, in the life and habits of Mr. 
Lowell there was naught to prompt the slightest mental 
reservation in emphasizing the spirit and power of 
the man. 

It is the privilege of few men of literary genius, even, 
to make for their works a permanent place in literature. 
There are three features of literary work that make con- 
tinued prominence possible,—the introduction of a new 
era, the culmination of an era, and a uniformity of 
strength and beauty of style that sets a standard for all 
times and seasons. Washington Irving revealed a prose 
style which set a standard for the British pen, the first 
American who had done this. It is not a question how 
extensively he is read by succeeding ages. Spencer and 
Dryden are little read, but their place in literature does 
not require that they should be. They must be, will be, 
in every well-appointed library for all time. So Irving 
has his place assured, read or unread. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Goethe, and Carlyle culminated the era of 
Transcendentalism, which had been introduced by Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, and Shelley. Emerson, as the Amer- 
ican of this trio, will be a permanent character in literary 
circles. 

It has been the mission of Longfellow, Holmes, Whit- 
tier, and Lowell to weave their art so sympathetically as 
to introduce an era which no three of them could have 
done alone. They cannot be separated ; they offer no 
subject for the dissecting knife, but conjointly they have 
Americanized human nature as revealed through the New 
England character, formed by friend gnd foe, ancient and 
modern. American literature wil] never bear the distinct 





impress of any one of these, but will be rather a compos- 
ite photograph of all that is common to and best in 
them. 

It is probable that no one of them would have taken 
his place permanently without the others. There is no 
one poem from either of whose permanency we should 
feel certain, but whoever, in after years, assumes to have 
a library of the world’s great poets will have a volume 
yet to be prepared of the best things in Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. It is natural to speak of 
the last deceased as the best, but independently of this ten- 
dency, the fact remains that in the ingenious and classic 
phrasing of human nature Mr. Lowell will probably be 
honored longor than any of his associates. 

It is well to read in this hour of universal praise the 
discriminating comments and criticisms of experts in 
other years. “he Encyclopedia Britannica says: 

“Earlier efforts buoyant and vigorous, .. . more impetuosity 
than power, ... genius everywhere, . . . diffaseness but half 
redeemed by his fluency, ... keen eye for nature, but images 
drawn from history are less successful, .. . pages inflected with 
schoolboy commonplaces, . . . confuses inspiration with aspiration, 
. + « style rapid and sparkling.” 

Charles F. Richardson, one of the latest and most con- 
fident of critics says : 

“* There is not much to promise that he will be a characteristic 
American humorist, satirist, idyllist, and critic, ...‘A Fable 
for Critics,’—a brilliant literary review, . . . lack of Addisonian 
care,... lavish in production, . . . too lavish in epithet, .. . 
facility and fertility pleased the few and repelled the many, . . . 
opulence of suggestiveness, .. . amazingly irregular, . . . deep 
and rich philosophy, . . . fruits of thought and culture, . . . un- 
questionable wealth of thonght,.. . a wit and a genius,... 
wit sparkles through whole essays and long poems, . . . so bril- 
liant and so illuminating.’’ 

Edwin Percy Whipple: 

‘* An accomplished philologist, .. . brimful of delicious de- 
scriptions, . . . inexhaustible powers of wit, fancy, and imagina- 


tion, . . . overloads paragraphs with suggestive meaning, . . . 
mind too rich to submit to artistic checks on its fertility.’’ 


Lippincott’s Biography : 

“Great range and versatility of powers, . . 
the playful, the pathetic, or the meditative.’’ 

Atlantic Monthly, February, 1869 : 


‘* Sincerity and originality of his genius, . . . a diction as dis- 
tinctively his own as it is inartificial and unmannered, .. . fresh 
and racy flavor in his phrase.”’ 


Homes of American Authors : 


‘* Expressivevess of illustrations, richness of imagery, keenness 
of wit, clearness of reasoning, . . . fascinating charm.’’ 


- equally at home in 








EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Tennessee still has 1891 log schoolhouses out of 6,048, er nearly 
one third. 

New Jersey's population has increased 25 per cent. and her school 
enrollment 14 per cent. 

President Seth Low of Columbia College has honored Boston 
with a bit of his vacation. 

The Philadelphia Manual Training School admitted from the 
grammar schools for next year, 230 boys. 

New Jersey has parochial schools administered by the Episcopa- 
liane, Dutch Reformed, German and Presbyterians, but the great 
balk of the 27,827 parochial echool pupils are Catholics. 

The New York Tribune has raised a “ Fresh Air Fand’’ for poor 
children in that city of more than $25,000, and it is coming in at 
the rate of $1000 a day. It is a good work. 

Hon. C. C. Miller, of Sandusky, appointed by Governor Camp- 
bell to fill out the unexpired term of State School Commissioner 
John Hancock, was Mr. Hancock’s competitor two years ago and is 
the Democratic candidate for next November. 

M. Alker, a retired French schoolmaster, has deeded his large 
estate known as Val des Choues, in the Department of the Cote 
d’Or, to the State, on condition that it establishes thereon an agri- 
cultural orphanage for the children of deceased teachers. 

The Boston Sloyd school has been a great success. For six weeks 


teachers, to the number of twenty, gave op their vacation and 
worked five days in the week in the workshop with Mr. Larsson. 
In addition to the Boston teachers there were others from Cleve- 
land, Hyde Park, Institute of Technology, Philadelphia and otber 
places. 

O. T. Corson, of Cambridge, O., the Republican candidate for 
State School Commiesioner, is a young man of thirty-four, a gradu- 
ate of the Ohio Wesleyan University, a successful teacher, a fine 
public speaker and thoroughly popular. His nomination was as 
great a compliment as a young teacher often receives. His name 
will help the state ticket because of his age and personal popa- 
larity, 

Chicago js new au immense city, educationally, [t has eleven 


high schools, 156 grammar school buildings (some of these have 
primary grades) and 40 distinctively primary school buildings. 
There are sittings for 113,592 pupils with rented rooms that will 
accommodate 5,476 more. There were enrolled last year 135,541 
different pupils, with an average daily attendance of 108,095. 


GUESS. 


This is the signature of one of the most prominent men on the 
National Educational Asseciation program :— 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


THE TROUT’S APPEAL. 


Don’t visit the commonplace Winnepesauke, 
Or the rivalet Onoquinapaskesasanognog, 
Nor climb to the summit of bare Moosilauke, 
And look eastward toward the clear Umbagog ; 
Bat come into Maine to the Welokennebacock, 
Or to the saucy little river Essiqualsagook, 
Or still smaller stream of Chinquassabunticook, 
Then visit me last on the great Anasagunticook. 
— —Bangor News. 
METER WASN’T UP. 
What are you laughing at ? 
The gas company just sent me a bill— 


Was that very funny ? 
For gas burned thie month; but there was an accident— 


Well ? 
And I had them take the gas meter down until the pipes were 


repaired ,— 
Yes ? 
And there is the gas meter in the chair next to you. 
OFF FOR THE MOUNTAINS. 


Mrs. Calm (to servant Jave)—Jane, what is your master making 
such a fuss about up stairs ? 

Jane—Please, mum, he took off his coat and vest while he was 
packing hie trunk, and now he thinks he packed them in with the 
rest of his clothes, and the trunk is gone, mum, 


MRS. MALAPROP AGAIN, 


Guest—And did you get this vase abroad ? 
Mrs. Neuvorich—Yes, I bought that at Paris. I always like to 
get something for a momentum wherever I go. 








THIS AND THAT. 





So gently did sweet summer pass me by, 
So lovely was the smile she cast, 
Lulled by her beauty, I 
Scarce knew she passed. 

Will Carleton is summering at the Thousand Islands. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward is said to be ready to publish a new story, 
— David. 

Kreisan Castle will be made into a museum of articles associated 
with the late Count von Moltke, by his nephew. 

M. Julian, one of the most famous art teachers in Paris, hes 
seventeen studios and some 6(() students. 

George Washington's nearest living relative is Mrs. Fanny Wash- 
ington Finch of Washington. D. C., his great grand-niece. 

Charles Dudley Warner is described by a western newspaper as 
“ Oar American flash-light photogrs pher of social fads.’’ 

Austin Dobson, the poet, is planning to visit the United States 
this antumn, and give a series of reading from his own works. 

A number of poems left in manuscript by Wordsworth’s sister, 
Dorothy Wordsworth, are shortly to be published for the first 
time. 

The New York office of the Associated Press handles daily from 
70,000 to 100,000 words, equal to from fifty tu seventy columns of 
matter. 

The late Edward Burgess, the famous yacht designer, designed 
or helped to design two handred and ten different vessels. The 
‘‘ Poritan’’ was bie nineteenth design, the “ Mayflower’’ the 
twenty-fifth, and the ‘‘ Volunteer’’ the sixtieth. 

A prize offered by the Times of Manchester, England, for the 
best composition on “The Best Book and Why I Like It.’’ has 
been won by an American girl, Jessie Sudlow of South Carolina, 
She is only seventeen years old. She chose Scott's Ivanhoe for her 
subject. 

It is stated that Mr. S. T. Pickard, editor of the Portland Tran- 
script, is preparing a biography of John G. Whittier. Mr. Pick- 
ard says that Whittier’s ineuperable diffidence and modesty make 
him really an obstructionist instead of a helper. No sooner is he 
led to reveal some interesting facts about himself, more especially 
of bis early life, than he immediately raises a gentle remonstrance, 
‘* Bat I would not mention that if I were thee, That is of no im- 





portance, I think, ” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper, 
the old y Be Prset ote of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi- 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches, the number first given being the length } 








Documents ILLUSTRATIVE OF AMERICAN History. 
1606-1863. Introductions and References by Howard W. Pres- 
ton. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 318 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This is a volume which should be in every classroom where 

American history is taught. History is not history when it is 

taught on the basis of textbooks, nor even when it is taught solely 

from masterly works, like those of Winsor, Doyle, Hildreth, Pal- 
frey, Von Holst, and certainly not from Bancroft, to take a few 
leading writers on American history. ‘* Mason and Dixon’s line”’ 
is of the utmost importance, and it bas been explained time and 
again, yet it is almost impossible to understand the explanations if 
one does not know the basis on which Penn claimed from his 
charter that the king supposed that the fortieth degree included 
everything north of thirty-nine degrees. There have been multi- 
tudes of explanations of the great superiority of the Massachusetts 

Bay colony, but if one studies the charter of 1629 and compares it 

with the other royal charters, it is evident that the men who were 

behind that charter were very different from those settling the other 
colonies. 

This volame begins with the three Virginia charters and gives 
the more important documents which affected the settlement of the 
sea-coast colonies. Then comes Franklin’s Plan of Union of 1754, 
and the Declarations of 1765, 1774, and 1776, with the Non-Impor- 
tation Agreement, the Virginia Bill of Rights, and the Treaty of 
Peace. This century is illustrated by the Resolutions of Virginia 
and Kentucky, the Nallification and the Secession Ordinances, South 
Carolina’s Declaration of 1860, and the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Each document has a short introduction, as a rule accurate and 
well-written. It is probable that the £60,000, which is stated as 
Admiral Penn’s claim against the Stuarts, is a misprint for £16,000. 
There is also a list of references to some of the best passages in 
other works on the subject. It is a book which every teacher of 
American history should own and use, 

Unuappy Loves or Men or Genius. By Thomas 
Hitchcock. New York: Harper & Bros. 212 pp, 6x5. 

In this curious and unique little volame the author has collected 
some sketches, heretofore published separately, of experiences in 
love by men of genius which have not had happy conclusions. 
Gibbon, Dr. Johnson, Goethe, Mozart, Cavour, and Edward Irving 
are the ones of whose love affairs Mr, Hitchcock has given av 
account, and the particular feature of these concerns is that the 
women were, equally with the men, distinguished by their gifts 
and accomplishments. None of these men were either peculiarly 
amiable or lovable, and outside their genius certainly had little to 
recommend them to such women as Madam Necker, Mrs. Thrale, 
Charlotte von Stein, Aloysia von Weber, the ‘‘ Unknown,’’ or 
Mrs. Carlyle, to whom they were severally attached. Of all the 
chapters, that upon Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Tarale is perhaps the 
most interesting, though the matter is so familiar, while that upon 
the great Cavour’s strange infatuation for his ‘‘ Unknown ’’ con- 
tains the most that is entirely new. 

Mr. Hitchoock’s style is bright and gossipy, which makes the 
well-known incidents take on fresh interest and throws many little 
side lights on the obscure points of the stories. His book is thor- 
oughly entertaining, and will bear much more than a single reading. 


Bryonp THE Bourn. By Amos K. Fiske. New York: 

Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 222 pp. 6}x5. Price, $1.00. 

Mr. Amos K. Fiske is well known as an able editorial writer on 
one of the chief New York papers, and his first book, entitled 
Midnight Talks at the Club showed not only a strong and thoughtful 
mind but an unusual grace and fluency of style. The present 
volume deals with the possibilities and probabilities of a life in that 
undiscovered country beyond the grave. There is always a fascina- 
tion in speculations concerning the future life, and Mr. Fiske 
approaches the subject in a fresh, reasonable and convincing 
manner which marks his theme with the impress of reality. 
The story purports to give the experience of a man who, after a 
railway accident, lies apparently dead for three days, which time 
he spends ina spiritual form, among friends and relatives in the 
other world. It recalls in many ways Miss Phelps’ books on 
similar lines of thought, yet differa from her in touching more 
lightly on emotions and sensations and more deeply on the problems 
and philosophy of existence. Beyond the Bourn will appeal to 
many as a remarkable book and is sure of a cordial reception. 


A Hiener Ararsra. By C. M. Wentworth. Boston: 

Ginn & Co. 521 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.25. 

Professor Wentworth has so often surprised us by the issue of 
new works in mathematics, each distinctive and characteristic of 
the author, and we have so frequently expressed ourselves to this 
effect, that there seems little left to be said when he brings out a 
Higher Algebra. It is a genuinely strong work, the explanations 
being clear without ignoring the fact that the students can do 
some thinking for themselves. The problems are abundant and 
well classified. If any book can inspire and help a student it is 
this latest of Wentworth. 


Tue 1891 Caratocue or D. C. Heats & Co., is as 
attractive and readable a presentation of books as one ever sees. 
Though one were never to order any of these publications, it would 
be well worth his while to secure the catalogue and read into it here 
and there for the sake of knowing what: the latest books are 
and what educational leaders think of them. 


Part II or Hans ANDERSEN'S STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 


newly translated.f orms the 50th number of the Riverside Literature 
Series published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston. 
These numbers are issued quarterly. Paper covers, 15 cents. 


—_——e—_—— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Wordsworth, for the Young; by Cynthia Morgan St. John. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 

Duty; by Julius H. Seelye. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Story of the Filibusters; by James Jeffrey Roche; price, $1 50. 
New York: Macmillan & Co 
_Making the Most of Life; by J. R. Miller, D.D.; price, $100. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

That Uncomfortable Shoe; by Avard J. Moore; price, 25 cents 
New York: M. T. Richardson 

Romain Kalbris; by Hector Malot; price, 50 cents. New York: 
Harper & Beos. 

Physics by Experiment; by Edward R. Shaw,Ph.D. ; price, $1.00 — 
The English Language; by Brainerd Kellogg and Alonzo Reed ; 
price, 60 cents——Iutroductory Laaquane Work; by Alonzo Reed, 
A.M.; price, 40 cents New York: Effingham, Maynard & Co. 

The Principles of Agriculture for Common Schools; by I. 0. 
Winsiow; price, 60 cents— Plane and Solid Geometry; by Seth T. 
Stewart; price, $1.12. New York: American Book Co 

_4 Study of Child Nature; by Elizabeth Harrison; price, $1.00. 
Chicago: Kindergarten Training School. 
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offers, so that it is almost impossible to keep good man when 
once he is trained. : 

In the discussion of the subject, Pres. Stanley Hall of Worcester 
declared that it is impossible to get lecturers for thie work. Clark 
University has not a single man who could make a success of it. 
There is great danger lest extension result in university deteriora- 
tion. The movement has very little in common with real univer- 
sity work. The universities should be devoted to special, close 
work. They are already a no and aoe more to do than 
is possible with their present fands and equipment. — F 

In reply, Edmund J. James, president of the Society for Uni- 
versity Extension, aaid that there is great danger of over-em phasiz- 
ing specialization. We must interest the people and get them to 
provide the money for still greater advancement and better work. 
Show that the higher institutions mean more than the average cit- 
izen thinks for the direct benefit of the people. The real trouble 
has been the imposeibility of interesting the people in higher eda- 
cation. As a result of the forty courses given last year, every ward 
in Philadelphia is now talking about educational subjects. One of 
the most popular courses was one of twelve lectures on trigonom- 
etry, attended by some two hundred clerks and mechanics. 
of these remained through the course, and of the fifty who took the 
final examination, fully half were up to the average of college 
freshmen. ny 

Prof. Herbert F. Fiske of Northwestern University, Illinois, 
opened the subject of ‘‘ The Importance of 

Pedagogical Training 

for College Professors.’’ The professor in the American college ie 
usually a man of approved scholarship, whose position was in no 
ways obtained by ability to impart knowledge to others. In every 
art natural geniuses have become proficient without any special 
training, and some have failed with whose training great pains have 
been taken. Nevertheless training wisely directed not only in- 
creases the efficiency of those most highly endowed, but also prom- 
ises success to faithful workers of only moderate ability. There is 
no science of education. The best service that pedagogical train- 
ing can do for the teacher is to make him independent of theorists, 
to give him a temperament that will receive with caution and adopt 
only after careful, studious reflection, and practical testing, dog- 
matic claims. The untrained teacher is very likely to set too high 
a value upon mere knowledge, and to make too little account of the 
fresh, special preparation of each lesson, and to ignore altogether 
the larger half of his work, the study of his pupils. One must 
study the pupils, in order to adapt the material and manner of his 
teaching to their likes and dislikes, to arouse their enthusiasm by 
revealing connections between the new knowledge and that previ- 
ously acquired, in which they have an intereat. Disposition is 
more important than attainment, love of learning of more value 
than learning ; truthfulness, modesty, confidence in one’s self, defer- 
ence to others, moral courage, are excellencies to be developed in 
pupils through their studies as instruments. A study is never an 
end in itself. 

Charles DeGarmo of Bloomington, II]., thought that the peda- 
gogical preparation of college men was apt to be more sentimental 
than systematic. We must give the students strong, real matter if 
we wish to have them do anything. 

Pres. Stanley Hall of Clark spoke of the difficulty in getting a 
course in the university which is rich and meaty enough to at- 
tract the best students. Professors of pedagogy are often not well 
enough grounded. They dignify commonplaces. We should aim 
at utilizing the experiences of the world, whether they are printed 
in English, French, German, or Rassia, and avoid the failures of 
others by availing ourselves of their testimony. Study the de- 
tails of organization everywhere. It is such a rich and meaty 
course that Clark University is now aiming to present. Begin by 
observing the living child, and get from him all the pedagogy there 
is in the world. 

The last session was devoted to the subject, ‘‘ What can the 
Universities do for the 


Education of Business Men?”’ 


as presented by Edmund J. James of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The work of the American college has greatly changed 
during the past few years, especially in the line of diversifying and 
differentiating instruction. Both the number of subjects and the 
number of branches in each subject has vastly increased. . There is 
likewise s marked tendency toward speciatization. The colleges 
demand instractors who can do special work, and carry a subject 
beyond all previous investigations. There is a growing belief 
among the American people in the advantage of a special prepara- 
tion for a life work. In all the developments of the past toward 
affording this special preparation for a futare career, the business man 
has been entirely neglected by the higher institutions. The busi- 
nees men determine what communities may do. They are the ma- 
terial element in American life and are coming to be the dominant 
representatives of society. Most of the interests of the country are 
in their hands. College trustees are selected from among them, 
even when they are not themselves college graduates, because they 
have practical sense, can add to the endowment. and know how to 
manage affaire. These business men have not seen in the past that 
the college could give anything that would be of distinct advantage 
to the boy who intended to go into business. We must control, 
touch, and affect these men by bringing them within the reach of 
the university. 

A college course can be worked out which will offer facilities 
for a business education. It must be broad and liberal at bottom 
and in all ita effects. It must be more than the ordinary business 
college. It should include political science and history, and a thor- 
ough, systematic study of economics, and the body of rules accord- 
ing to which banking is carried on. Everything should be taught 
as a thoroughly scientific study, and made a means to mental dis- 
cipline. This will appeal to the sense of business men as some- 
, hing reasonable, An immense amount of valuable information 
can be given in connection with the best of mental training. The 
commercial college trains the clerk, bat the college business course 
should train the head of the establishment. 

President Super of Ohio University said that the most saccess- 
ful business men feel the lack of the college training. Very rarely 
does a college graduate make a failure of a business career. He 
may very likely have to begin at the bottom, bat in ten years he 
will probably have attained to much greater prosperity than the 
untrained man, and this because of those very qualities given him 
Pr <1 ~ ee. 

_ Pres. W. F. King of Cornell Coll Towa, declared that s 

in business increased the need of ra tone education, and be ae 
cessful man feels this need especially in the social life and duties 
which his success throws upon him. 

Professor Devine of the University of Pennsylvania declared 
that wherever there is a real educational want there will be an 
educational institution to meet the want. Pennsylvania is at- 


-~ 





Anna B. Badlam, one of the best writers upon ‘‘th y 
to do things,” in the country is jar com 
tributor to the Journal this year. a a ao 


tempting to meet special needs and to teach how to meet these 
i satisfactory manner. 
ee ae continued by Professors Flint of South Caro- 
lina, Seelye of Lake Forest College, Indiana, Houston of Toronto, 
and Watson of South Carolina, and President Fernald of the Maine 
te College. 
» eg in closing the discussion, told how bookkeep- 
ing might be and was taught in the janior year of a college course. 
It serves to explain the entire theory of ness. No one who 
takes the course feels that he is not doing real college work. It is 
a disciplinary and liberal study. It opens the way for the disous- 
sion of various methods of doing business. The business course 
also traces the history of leading industries, as banking and insar- 
ance. The reasons for important changes in the industries are 
carefully discussed and worked out. The student acquires the 
habit of reflecting upon business facts from the scientific point of 
view, and when a point comes up in the office he reflects upon that 
and discovers the reason of it, and thinks over it to see if there is 
not some better means of accomplishing the same end. The col - 
lege must enlist more fully the wealth and brains and progressive 
ivity of the community. ; 

Or @. Stanley Hall soamntel the report of the Committee on 
Nominations. It was accepted, and the following officers declared 
elected: President — Merrill E. Gates, Amherst College, Mass. 
Vice-President—President Rogers, Northwestern Uaiversity, Evane- 
ton, Ill. Secretary—Pres. Joha M. Coulter, Indiana University. 
Executive Committee—Pres. Wm. F. King, Cornell College, Lowa, 
and Prof. Paul H. Hanus of Harvard. 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


The meeting of the Normal School Dapartment was held at the 
Proviacial Normal School. Pres. B. A. Hinsdale of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., was in the chair. Owing to the absence of the secretary, 
Miss Isabella Lawrence of Minnesota, Mr. R. C. Morton, president 
of the state normal school at Cape Girardeau, Missouri, was chosen 


secretary pro tem. 
President Hinsdale read a paper on ‘‘ The Teacher’s 


Academic and Professional Preparation.”’ 


No one should enter upon any work, especially educational, 
without a definite knowledge of the end he has in view. In the 
earlier stages teaching might be successfully carried on without a 
comprehension of the objects to be ultimately obtained, but as the 
teacher proceeds there should be a thorough grasp of the important 
fanctions of education. The mind can only gain by activity. The 
teacher’s function is determined by the relation of knowledge to 
the mind. How to cause the pupil to use knowledge is the central 
object of the teacher’s art. teacher to accomplish this end 
must have an educational ideal and understand the activities of 
the mind, The person who understands these things and brings 
them to bear in his work can alone be successful. There are two 
ways of looking at knowledge, —the academic and the professional. 
It is possible to give one a prominence over the other. Active 
minded college men cultivate knowledge, but few of them interest 
themselves in securing the best methods and systems in training. 
Mere academic preparation is not sufficient to qualify a person for 
the work of teaching,—knowledge must be brought into suitable 
relation to the mind,—and how best to do this is the end to be at- 
tained by the conscientious teacher. It is said that children love 
knowledge, buat this is only so in the case of particular lines of 
knowledge adapted to the needs and inclinations of the child. 
Some of the best scholars are far from being the best teachers,—or 
even the good teachers. There is a greater need of the teacher’s 
art in the lower grades of teaching than in the higher walks. The 
academical preparation must precede the professional training. 
This arises from the very nature of the case. When one comes to 
the art of teaching he is dealing with the methods and rules of 
doing things, and the question is ‘‘ How can anyone deal with the 
methods of presenting any subject-matter so long as he is ignorant 
of the subject-matter !’’ The idea seems to prevail that a person 
can be fitted out with a kit of tools that will necessarily make him 
successful as a teacher. But teaching cannot be made a matter of 
form or rules. Undue stress is often placed on experience. While 
we do not wish to discourage this idea it would be well to remem- 
ber that frequently the length of years of experience is against the 
theory of increased usefulness, because wrong methods have been 
pursued and adhered to. 

Charles DeGarmo followed this address with a paper on ‘* What 
Constitutes 
Professional Work 


in the State Normal School ?’’ and stated that various problems 
have been proposed for this ever recurring normal school problem. 
Three prominent phases of rational school work were given as fol- 
lows: That which has to do with the subject-matter taught in 
schools; the so-called strictly professional stadies, such as ethics, 
psychology, and methodology; and the training work involved in 
actual practice teaching. The study of psychology stimulates the 
pedagogical consciousness. In regard to the subject-matter of in- 
struction, that is professional work which on the one hand gives the 
logical and organic knowledge neccessary for good teaching, but 
not attainable in high schools, and on the other, which determine 
the psychological sequence of subject-matter when adjasted in ac- 
cordance with the pupil’s assimilating power, his capacity for at- 
tention, his natural interests, his changing power of geoeralization, 
and the motives capable of rousing him to volitional activity. With 
regard to psychology, that is professional work which awakens a 
free and full habit of introspection in the teacher, which gives an 
explanatory and organic view of mental development, and which 
culminates in what is called the pedagogical conacionsness. 


‘ Prin. C. C. Rounds of Plymouth, N. H., in opening the discus- 
sion of the paper, said that the object of normal teaching is to lead 
the young teacher slowly from the science of teaching into the art 
of teaching. In some cases it is desirable to have a preparatory 
department to the normal to teach the simpler methods of teach- 
ing. Academic work ought to be speedily brought on to the pro- 
fessional. The course of instruction in the normal should not be 
too abstract. Youag people of practical mind will speedily take a 
sensible view of the methods of teaching. 


Others taking part in the disonssion were Prof. J. P. Gordy of 
Ohio, Dr. J. H. Hoose of New York, Dr. Larkin Danton of Bos- 
ton, and Dr. McLellan of Toronto. 

Hon. G W. Rosa, minister of education of Toronto, being re- 
quested to give his views on this subject, said that in Oatario they 
have separated professional and academic work, and thie was the 
tendency throughout the Dominion. The union between the two 
first arose from the fact that the training of teachers was of such 
an inferior character that they could not be admitted to the train- 
ing of the normal until they were put through an academical course. 
They had now, however, raised the high school to such a standard 





of excellence that they were able to separate the two, and the ad- 
— of this had been conclusively shown during the past few 


Miss Ellen G. Reveley of Ohio presented a paper on ‘** The Place 
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of the City Training School.’’ The teacher is the school. This 
fact makes it imperative that scientific methods of teaching should 
be adopted, asa knowledge of the subjects to be taught do not 
prove @ fitness to teach. The student should have a knowledge of 
the workings of the human mind.—the action of ite faculties, its 
growth, and order of unfolding. Nearly all educators agree that 
the essential studies in a school for training teachers are psychology, 
methodology, and the history of education. In the school for 
training, the question was not only, What does one know? but 
What is one able to do with what be knows? Is he or she able to 
do that which the training school has aimed to help him to prepare 
todo? The training school should test, first, the purpoee in volun- 
tarily seeking the vocation of teacher; second, the interest in chil- 
dren, proving whether it is to be a real, living interest, or merely 
sensational ; third, the ability to put the pupil-teacher’s mind en 
rapport with the minds of the pupils. The treining school should 
make clear the fact that the pupil-teacher has or has not the teach- 
er’s temperament. The teacher is not fitted by development of 
reasoning power and judgment to assume control of a school before 
twenty-two years old. Many of the applicants of to-day are below 
bo ane, and therefore cannot receive the full benefit of the training 

ool, 

This paper was briefly discussed by Mr. A. J. Rickoff of New 
York, who took view that great care should be exercised in 
allowing young people to enter upon teaching as a life-work who 
were not fitted by training or temperament for such a career. 
Great aud far-reaching injustice is done to the children by incom- 
petent and indifferent teachers. Principals of normal and training 
schools should consider the claims of the young rather than the 
feelings of the individual. 

Prof. Walter L. Hervey of the New York College for the Training 
of Teachers, contributed a paper on ‘‘ The Functions of a Teachers’ 
Training School.’’ Professor Hervey pointed out the great need 
in the present day of properly equipped training schools, thoroughly 
catholic in their tendency, and welding into a harmonious whole 
the theory and practice of teaching. 

Iu opening the discussion on the ideas brought out by Professor 
Hervey, Mr. R. G. Boone of Indiana advocated a wider sphere of 
professional work, and endorsed many of the views of the two 
speeches of the afternoon. 

Dr. McLellan of Toronto gave a short account of the Provincial 
Normal School at Toronto. Many of the principles of the educa- 
tional system of Ontario were obtained from the United States, but 
they have eince greatly improved on them and surpassed the master. 

The discussion was concluded by Dr. Larkin Dunton of Boston 
and Mies Reveley. 

The officers elect of the department are: President—Charles 
DeGarmo of Lllinois. Vice-President—Larkin Dunton of Boston. 
Secretary—Mies Margaret E. Conkling of Milwaukee, Wis. Fxec- 
utive Committee—Mesars. C. C. Rounds, New Hampshire; 8. Y. 
Gillan of Milwaukee, Wis. ; and Mrs. Carrie Lathrop, Cincinnati, O. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


In spite of very numerous misfortunes, the Department of Indus- 
trial Education and Manual Training succeeded in having a very 
excellent meeting. President Lewis MeLouth of Brookings, South 
Dakota, presided, and delivered his address upon 

** Some Definitions.”’ 

In the popular mind, there is a great confusion of ideas re- 
garding the differences between industrial schools, manual training 
schools, trade schools, etc., and the functions they are severally in- 
tended to perform. Industrial schools are thought by many to be 
some kind of penal institutions where the inmates are required to 
do manual labor either to repay in part the cost of their main- 
tenance or for reformatory purposes. Manual training schools are 
still believed by many to be schoole where the cost of board or 
tuition is paid by the manual labor of the pupils. I have some- 
times thought that more exact definitions might lead to clearer 
views, to a better understanding among the very echoolmen them- 
selves. Industrial schools are schools whose special aim is to pre- 
pare for the successful pursuit of those vocations which are denom- 
inated the ** industries’ or the *‘ productive industries,” in which 
useful commodities are produced or enhanced in value. The pro- 
daction of raw or crude material is included, as well as the refine- 
ment and transformation of the raw material into articles of atility 
ready for ultimate consumption. The several schools whose work 
is to teach a knowledge of the sciences underlying these industries 
or to train to skill or success in them are industrial schools. In the 
agricultural echools much that is taught is for general culture or 
information. The history, the science, and the art of agriculture, 
animal and vegetable physiology and hygiene, agricultural chemis- 
try, the physics of agriculture, and the relations of svil and climate 
to farming, constitute but one third, or at most one half, of the 
work in the course. The remainder, made up of general history, 
language, literature, pure science and pure mathematics, _has no 
more special bearing upon the work of farmers and mechanics than 
upon that of any other class. The recent establishment of agri- 
cultural experiment stations by the United States in connection with 
these schools has had a noticeable tendency to increase and to em- 
phasize their strictly agricultural studies, and the trend of changes 
in these schools is now toward more of this, their special and proper 
work. The mechanical courses of study in these schools and their 
laboratory outfit for teaching the principles and practice of mechan- 
ism are of more recent establishment, because agriculture has been 
the most prominent industry, and yet these new courses have be- 
come very popular. In some of these schools, too, domestic or 
household science or art, as well as many of the lighter manual in- 
dustrial arts, are receiving legitimate attention. Schools of mining 
and metallurgy, schools of veterinary art and pharmacy, schools of 
navigation and architecture, and schools of civil and electrical, 
hydraulic and railroad engineering, are of the class called industrial, 
or else lie close to the dividing line. The polytechnic schools, or 
schools of technology, are between the industrial and the profes- 
sional ones. In addition to their work of preparing for the higher 
and more complex mechanical industries, there seems to be another 
and important purpose; viz , to fit for and encourage original inves- 
tigation in the domain of pure and applied science. The manual 
training schools are those whose function in the work of complete 
education is the training of hand and eye and those faculties of the 
mind that are concerned in manual skill and celerity. Training for 
ekill should and can be made to give discipline to the brain. It is 
the cultivated, thinking brain bebind the eye that is of most worth 
in any education. 


Director C. M. Woodward of the St. Louis Manual Training 
School was unable to present his paper upon 


“The Teacher of Tool Work,’’ 


but it was read in his absence by Dr. H. M. Leipziger of New 
York. The shop teacher is not an historical character, and his 
proper functions are little understood. This new type of teacher is 
not a common article as yet. He is a man who has never served 
his time; in other words, he has not spent from three to seven 
years earning his living while learning the mechanical processes and 
the business management of a single trade. Under a variety of ex- 
pert teachers he has mastered the principles and has become famil- 
iar with many crafts, He has studied a wide range of tools and 
materials, and is equally at home at every bench, but he is much 
more than a master mechanic. He is a draughtsman, almost an 
artist, ready to sketch an engine or a pump, to find the shade and 
shadow of a Greek vase, or give a chalk talk. Then he is some- 
what of a scientist, and he sees how traly the principles of a lever 
| and the inclined plane underlie all mechanical operations. He has 
experimented upon the effects of heat on metal, and has studied 
the dynamics of elastic fluids. He believes it is his fanction to 
teach, and his pupils are not left to find out right methods of work 
for themselves. He teaches his pupils as a class, and not individu- 
ally, and be should have facilities for seating his class around his 
bench, anvil, or machine tool. The teacher is level-headed, clear- 
voiced, and hasa confident manner and a reassuring smile. He is a 
rare man and has been rarely trained, but I will be satisfied with 
nothing less for my industrial training teacher. When class instruc- 
tion is over, the pupils reduce the instraction to practice. The 
teacher will do nc boy’s work for him, but will, if necessary, repeat 
his instruction or send the dull boy to a brighter pupil. Every- 
thing made is carefully preserved ; if ill made, the boy is encour- 
aged to make a better one during his leisure hours; in this way the 
quick pupils are not retarded by the slow ones. The work of the 
class should be as uniform as that of a class in algebra. The dis- 
cipline is not that of the recitation room, but rather that of a chem- 
ical laboratory ; the manners are those of gentlemen. There is no 
sense of drudgery, and no sordid motive impels to work. 

The spirit of this paper was aptly described by Professor Fair- 
child of the Agricultural College, Ark., when he said that Mr. 
Woodward regarded the result of the training on the worker rather 
than on the work. Practical workmen think too much of the thing 
to be made and have little patience with dullards. It is a good 
thing that the boy should have before him some definite end. 

Dr. Leipziger gave an interesting description of the school estab- 
lished by the father of the sloyd system in Sweden. The tools used 
are simple, and the thing completed is a useful article. Manual 
training should begin in the kindergarten, and should form part of 
the regular school curriculum. 

Professor Booth of Cineinnati said that manual training has no 
place in the schools unless it has a pedagogic value. Experience 
shows that it bas not only an intellectual but a moral value. In 
Toledo the pupils who received manual training made as good prog- 
ress as the rest in their other studies; they never loaf or roam the 
streets, and they can always find employment when they leave school. 

Miss Schofield of South Carolina said tha: her experience was 
that pupils who are manually trained have a superior power of 
learning other lessons. The manual training seems to open their 
minds, and they leave school with a better rounded character than 
their fellows. 

** Manual Training and its Place in the Educational System of 
Ontario’’ was the subject of the paper by Prof. N. Wolverton. In 
Canada there is but one training school, or rather department 
manual,—that of Woodstock College, which the writer had the 
honor of establishing, and which has been in successful operation 
for two years. For this reason educationists are not eo familiar 
with the idea as are those of the United States, where many manual 
training schools have long been in operation. Manual training is 
substantially as follows: The student of the high or grammar 
echool pursues all or the major part of the ordinary literary studies 
of the school, and, in addition thereto, a special course in drawing 
and tool work, in properly fitted shops, and under competent in- 
structors. His drawing consiste of the principles of perspective, 
freehand lessons in projection, mechanical and architectural draw- 
ing and designing. He draws to scale whatever he makes, be it in 
wood or iron. His tool work consists of graded lessons, in the care 
and use of carpenters’, wood-turners’, wood-carvers’, blacksmiths’, 
moulders’ and machinists’ tools, ending with a more ambitious pro- 
ject, such as the construction of a steam engine, a dynamo, etc. He 
iearns to have a clear idea of what he proposes to do, to express 
that idea on paper, then to embody it in wood or iron. In after 
life his pencil will readily show an architect or mechanic precisely 
what he wants done. He will know good workmanship and be 
the master and not the victim of designing or incompetent work- 
men. He learns the value of exactness, neatness and good work- 
manship. He produces few completed articles. If he can turn 
one leg of a table, make one joint and one corner of the drawer, 
he should not complete the table. He knows how, has mastered 
the principles and processes involved. Repetition could give in- 
creased dexterity, but little more of education. When a boy is 
graduated he will be neither carpenter, turner, blacksmith nor ma- 
chinist—he will simply be an educated man, with clear, logical 
head, true eye and dexterous hand, ready for such a life as men do 
actually live. Manual training should be introduced into all the 
public schools, beginning with the kindergarten and ending with 
the university, and above all not neglecting the rural schools, in 
which so large a proportion of the children of the country are eda- 
cated. 

The discussion was continued by Prof. Galbraith of the School of 
Practical Science, Toronto; Professor Clark, Miss Ida Condit of 
Dayton, Ohio; Professor Kilburn of Springfield, Professor Dad- 
geon of Menominee, Wisconsin; Mr. Robins, of Davenport, and 
others. The officers elected were :—Dr. H. M. Leipziger, of New 
York, president; Dr. Beardshear, of Ames, Iowa, vice-president, 
and Mr. E. R. Booth, of Cincinnati, secretary. Prof. Charles W. 
Eaton, of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, acted as secretary during 
the meeting. 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


Hannah Johnson Carter, of New York, presided over the art 
workers. In addressing the members she congratulated them upon 
the outlook. Art instruction in the schools, although as yet only 


a beginning, is being built on the basis of true education, the free 
| development of the child. There is now an improvement in the 








direction of introducing form study into the schools as a great aid 
to other studies. The important duty before the department is 
in the interpretation of what art education really means in public 
education. We must make it clear that art is something more than 
nature, that it embraces all there is in nature, and adds to nature 
the products of the human mind. Too much stress cannot be put 
on that truth as on every hand the advocacy of drawing and color 
is heard as a means of expressing ideas in general, and not the ideas 
derived from the study of the beautiful. We must lead the people 
to see that beauty is not a mere abstraction, and that the love of 
beauty has much to do with the most practical affairs of life and 
that it really is part of man’s higher enjoyment. The task is one 
in which a spirit of high effort, is needed, of enthusiasm and of sac- 
rifice to a cause,—the art training of the children of the country. 
Walter S. Perry, director of the art department of the Pratt In- 
stitate, Brooklyn, read a paper upon ‘‘ The Conditions Underlying 
Art Instruction in European and American Schools.’ [An abstract 
of this paper appears un page 116. 
The second speaker was Mr. Walter S. Goodnough, supervisor 
of drawing in the public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., upon 

** Supervision,’? 
Mr. Goodnongh pointed out the difference between a teacher of 
drawing and a supervisor, and stated as the first essential of a 
supervisor, training in an art echool that aims to prepare 
teachers of drawing. The supervisor also needs professional train- 
ing for teaching. Like a superintendent he must be able to work 
through others, in most cases skilled thinkers. How can a super- 
visor of drawing, with only an art education, guide such thinkers. 
He should be able to teach for the benefit of the teachers, not the 
pupils, and he should be a student of pedagogy and of the child 
mind. He must be an educator, he may and should be an artist. 
A city averaging 5,000 children needs one supervisor who plans 
and inspects the work of the regular teachers. A special teacher is 
required for the high school. Many helpfal suggestions were made 
relating to the details of supervision and the need of earnest belief 
in the value of work was emphasized. 
Miss Sara A. Faweett, supervisor of drawing, Newark, N. J., 
followed Mr. Goodnough, continuing the description of the model 
supervisor. The person who guides others should be able to 
arouse confidence and inspire enthusiasm. Miss Fawcett dwelt at 
length on the necessity of high ideals. Ideals are life. Foster in- 
spirations and they will grow and become reality. Pat inspiration 
above every other consideration and follow it. The teacher must 
feel the inspiration of his calling to inspire others. One mission of 
the supervisor should be to bring sunshine to the schoolroom. He 
should also aim to bring help by harmonizing the subject with the 
rest of the curriculum. 
W. A. Sherwood of the Society of Royal Canadian Artists ad- 
dressed the department on 


“* Color 


in Nature in Relation to Colorin the Schoolrcom.’’ The eye is de- 
signed to perceive and appreciate color. Of all our faculties none 
is more subtle and pleasing. The various scientific theories as to 
how color is produced were briefly alluded to, and the theory 
of distinct curves or rows for different colors was described 
as the most tenable at present. We forget the important facts 
in regard to color. We teach certain colors, and do not put before 
the child that which will develop color perception. Children are 
more capable of seeing colors than adalts and their development is 
oftener retarded than helped by present attempts to teach color. 
As a little child he possesses the faculty of seeing color. He revels 
in color in the world of nature. At five he tarns from the fields to 
the library and the dingy schoolroom, and the greater part of his 
life is hereafter spent in sarroundings having little or poor color. 
Dall black and white surrounds him. His faculties become dor- 
mant. We must return to natural methods; by substituting artifi- 
cial for natural we ruin the child we would educate. Instruction 
ia every form of harmony should be given in the schools. We 
should make ourselves and his surroundings in harmony with the 
bright tints of nature. As a practical suggestion use the broken 
green of the earth, the most pleasing color the eye can fall upon, for 
the blackboards of the schoolroom. Tint the white walls and 
make the room one harmonious lesson in color. Bring good pict- 
ures and at least one bust into each room, and teach by beautiful 
surroundings. Make some pages of school books of colored paper 
to relieve the eyes. Black and white is destructive of color per- 
ceptions. Base all harmonies on Nature and learn of her. 

Mary Dana Hicks, director of the Prang normal classes, Boston, 
presented the subject, ‘‘ Should Instruction in Form be based on 
Type Solids or on Miscellaneous Objects ?’’ [An abstract of this 
paper appears on page 117 | 

Mrs. Hick’s paper was foliowed by a lively discussion lead by Mr. 
Brackett of Cambridge, Mass., Frank H. Coilins of Denver, D. 
R. Augebarg, Theresa, N. Y., M. I. Rice of Buffalo, Mr. Brown 
of Indianapolis. 

The officers elected were: President—Mr. Frank E. Collins of 
Denver, Vol. Vice-President—Lueila KE. Fay of Springfield, Mass, 
Secretary —Henry W. Poor of Lawrence, Mass, 





MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 


Herbert Griggs of Denver, Col., presided over the sessions of the 
Musical Department, and F. E. Morse of Auburndale, Mass., 
acted as secretary. In his address, President Griggs urged that 
national and patriotic songs should be published in a uniform ver- 
sion throughout the United States for use in the schools, and sug- 
gested that all masical publications in use in public schools should 
contain patriotic American songs. In alluding to the two systems 
of teaching music, the staff notations and the Tonic Sol-fa, the pres- 
ident considered that the chief benefit the staff notation could de- 
rive from the Tonic Sol-fa would be the adoption of the Tonic Sol- 
fa method of marking the modulations into foreign keys by plac- 
ing the syllables of the incoming keys over the notes of the differ- 
ent parts where the transition occurs, a system which would de- 
crease the difficulty of sight reading tenfold and make simple that 
which would otherwise be extremely difficult. In this respect the 
Tonic Sol-fa system is more simple than the staff notation. : 

Edgar O. Silver of Boston, Mass., read the next paper, which 
treated of ‘*The Growth of Music Among the People.”’ [Mr. 
Silver's paper will be used in an early namber of the JOURNAL. | 

**Methods in Masic ’’ as adapted to the requirements of the public 
school was the subject selected by A. T. Cringan of Torouto on 





which to base a class exercise in music, illustrating the advantages 
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of the Tonic Sol-fa method. [This paper will appear in the 
JOURNAL in the near future. | 

In the discussion of the subject. Mr. D. C. Gardiner of the normal 
school, Plattsville, Wis., said he bad been a strong advocate of the 
staff notation. He confessed prejudice had a good deal to do with 
it, and go he had ridiculed the new system. However, he had tried 
the Tonic Sol-fa, and he now geve his testimony that with young 
— it was an improvement on the staff notation. 

e president said he had seen children of a similar age read 
three-part music on sight from the staff notation. He proposed 
that the children there be given a test of the staff system, and to 
this Mr. Cringan consented. This was done, after which the dis- 
cussion, carried on by N. L. Glover of Akron, O., W. H. Smith 
of Montreal, Mesers. Cangees of St. Paul, S. H. Preston, Fores- 
mau, Clarke, and others, e somewhat heated, the vast major- 
ity of those present being evidently of the opinion that there was no 
necessity for the Sol-fa system in the schools. Mr. Cringan closed 
the debate in a short speech, in the course of which he stated that 
the assertion had been made that the Tonic Sol-fa had made more 
readers of the staff notation than all the other systems combined. 
This statement had never been disputed. He also gave statistics 
showing that the new system had made much more rapid progress 
in Great Britain than the staff notation. 

‘* The Study of Music in Relation to 


Mental Development”’ 


was the subject of a paper contributed at the second session by S. 
H. Preston of Toronto. The paper considered the aids as well as 
the hindrances to mental development by the study of the divine 
art. It had been argued that if results were obtained, it did not 
matter how they were gained. The introduction of fads is perhaps 
more detrimental to music than to other studies. The result to be 
attained should be considered from the standard of symmetrical 
development. We have yet to obtain the union of practice and 
principles before we can comprehend methods. There are two 
things to be considered, methods and notation. It has been said 
that the best system is that which requires the least mental effort 
on the part of the children. This should not be the end aimed at. 
There are two objects to be secured in notation. 
bute must be a representation of pitch or tune, and the second a 
representation of time. The notation of tune is the simplest; the 
notation of time is not difficult; it is impossible. The test of the 
systems is easily obtained, partly by results and partly by compar- 
ison. The disadvantage in the letter or tonic system ia that it does 
not convey a distinct impression of groups on the mind, such as is 
left by the staff notation. As a means of time the Tonic Sol-fa is a 
failure. Do we wish to teach our pupils to be singers at the tail- 
end of a pointer, or do we wish them to think for themselves? In 
the tonic system a number of signs are used to convey the notes to 
the mind ; in the staff system forms are used. The mind cannot 
take in signs as readily as forms. 

Mr. of Denver, Col., thought that conflicting statements 
had been made, The staff system had been recommended as the 
more graphic, and yet required the more thought. He did not 
think that the greatest mental development was to be obtained by 
the greatest effort of the brain. 

Mr. Holt of Boston followed and contributed much to the in- 
structive nature of the discussion. From an experience of twenty- 
five years he would say that if the teacher simply concerned himself 
to teach music he need not trouble about the notation. 

Officers were then elected for the ensuing year as follows: Pres- 
ident—N. L. Glover, Akron, O. Vice-President—Mr. Fitzpatrick, 
Kansas, Secretary—Clarence Burchard, Chicago, Lil. 





ROUND TABLES. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, professor of philosophy and of educa- 
tion, Columbia College, directed a round table conference devoted 


to the 
Organization of Higher Education. 

The first meeting was spent in discussing the relations of the col- 
lege aud the preparatory schools, taking up the questions of ad- 
mision by certificate, uniform requirements, and the differentigtion 
of degrees. Prin. J. H. Baker of Denver proposed the formation 
of a national society of college and secondary school men for the 
discussion of questions of mutual interest. Ray Greene Haling of 
the New Bedford High School explained the work done by the New 
England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. G. Stan- 
ley Hall of Clark thought that it was a hopeless task to try to meet 
the difficulty of having to fit pupils in the same school for the vary- 
ing reqairements of different colleges. Clark University is, how- 





The first attri- | #@Te° 


ever, trying to see if a remedy can be found by developing a course 
satisfactory at once to the colleges and the public preparatory 
schools. The free discussion of these questions was participated in 
by the larger part of those present, among them Principals Larkin 
Dunton of Boston, Hoose of New York, E. W. Coy of Cincinnati, 
N. E. Shaffer of Kutztown, Pa., Assistant Supt. H. M. Leipziger 
of New York, Profs. Paul Hanus of Harvard, Sanford of Lake 
Forest, Fisher and Blanchard of Wheaton, James of Pennsylvania, 
and Jenks of Indiana. 

Elective courses came up on the second day, and ths value of the 
modern as compared with the old classical course was freely 
discussed. ‘The German experiment and the valae of the gymna- 
sial training in comparison with the Realschule was considered. 
Considerable discussion arose over the question of giving the de- 
gree of A.B. for anything but the classical course. This degree 
bas always been considered an equivalent of a college training in 
the classics, and so some other degree, as S.B , should be given for 
@ course in modern science and languages. On the other hand, 
A.B. has always meant a broad, liberal education, and to-day we 
have other means of securing this than the old classical course. 
The modern group, or elective system, wisely conducted, simply 
means the using by different pupils of different paths to attain the 
same degree of cultivation. Besides those present at the first meet- 
ing, President Mille and Professor Boone of Indiana and Principal 
Grant of Qaeen’s University, Kingston, aided in the discussion. 

John T. Prince, agent of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
made The Herbartian Idea of 

Apperception 

the basis of work at his round table. Some fifteen to twenty 
educators aided him, among them, Margaret K. Smith, of the 
Oawego, N. Y., Normal School; Frank M. MeMarry, of the 
Winona, Minn., Normal School ; Charles McMarry, of the State 
Normal School, Normal, Lllinois; George P. Brown, of the [\linois 
School Journal; Paul Hanus, of Harvard, Profeesor Baldwin, 
and Saperintendent Tarbell, of Providence. Mach interest was mani- 
fested throughout the conferences. The first session was devoted 
to exemplifying apperception and to the attempt to arrive at and 
on a definition, and the discassion of standard definitions, as 
that of Herbart. The relation of apperception to the formation of 
individual notions and general notions occupied the second seasicn, 
and the third was devoted to a discussion of the pedagogic values of 
apperception, especially in the concentration of studies and in what 
is known as the formal steps in instruction. 

Dr. Walter L. Hervey, of the New York College for the Training 
of Teachers, presided over the round table conference on the prac- 
tical use of edacational psychology. Among those assisting him in 
the discussion were R. G. Boone, department of pedagogics, Indi- 
ana University ; Prof. Edward Bornes, of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity; Miss Margaret K. Smith, of the Oswego Normal School ; Miss 
Wykoff, of Pockes Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; J. T. Prince, of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

‘* The Study of Mental Growth in Children’’ was the subject 
discussed by the Round Table, conducted by President G. Stanley 
Hall, of Clark University. There was a good attendance. Dr. 
Hall strongly advocated attention to the physical well-being of 
the children as inseparable from their mental condition. They 
should not only be allowed but encouraged to engage in the 
games of childhood, and should be provided with every requisite 
to physical recreation. The discussion showed a sympathetic 
interest in the young and a desire to take their part against the 
grasping spirit of the age. It was argued that from the stand- 
point of economy alone it would pay to keep the children young 
as long as possible and to aid them in developing strong and 
vigorous constitutions. 


SCHOOL WORK. 


The display of actual work of the school room was very fine, 
although all who prepared exhibitions from the States had the cus- 
toma officers to contend with. This was more of a bother to the 
business houses, however, than to the real exhibits, which came 


through under bond, and were shown all possible favors. The exhibits 
showed the work of school children from the kindergarten up to the 
art studies of university grade. There was an evident trend in the 
work shown towards making the art training of the public schools 
of practical value in the industrial world. Toronto naturally made 
the largest display, and by it proved as almost nothing else could 
have done that there is little if any difference between first-class 
progressive schools in Canada or England and the United States. 
The display was divided into four sections; kindergarten work, 





showing great fertility ia ideas, public school industrial drawing 


work, art school work and the work of boys in the Industrial 
school. The city has 27 kindergartens, with 110 kindergartners 
and 1850 pupils. The display, which illustrated the system very 
thorougbly, differed little from what is found in Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, or Boston, and all reflected creditably upon the instructors 
and pupils. The exhibit illustrating the work in the kindergarten 
training school showed how well and thoroughly the Toronto system 
lays its foundation for good schools and well trained pupils. One of 
the most elaborate specimens of work done by the trainers was a 
church of peas and sticks, complete, with porch and belfry, weather 
vane and bell, with pulpit and parson, reading desk and gas- 
brackets. The display of children’s work, while not so striking, 
was fully as valuable to one interested in the school room, tracing 
the first developments of a child’s mind as he works with paper 
and peas and clay. The growing mind and developing imagination 
were clearly traceable in the work shown. 

Hamilton, Ontario, a city of fine school buildings, made a good 
exhibit of kindergarten work, showing excellent results in original 
designs by the youngest pupils. Mechanical drawing has been for 
some time a specialty with Hamilton, even Toronto acknowledging 
her superiority. The trade charts were especially well done. 
Coarse paper has been substituted for slates in all the schools of the 
city. The Ontario Art School made a most excellent display of 
work in color. Brantford, Ontario, sent some really remarkable 
work from the Institate for the Blind, showing that without sight 
the children performed work that could with diffisalty be detected 
from that done in other kindergartens. The penmanship dieplay 
of Indian boys and girls was another feature of the Brantford 
exhibit. Ontario also showed specimens of penmanship from its 
asylum for idiots. O.:her Canadian displays were from the Quebec 
Council of Art and Manafacturers, St. Johns and Dartmouth, 
Nova Scotia, Kingston, Oatario, The Oatario Ladies’ College, Albert 
College, Belleville, Ottawa, Hamilton and London Art Schools. 
Guelph, Ontario, made a good showing in map drawing and free 
hand work. Massachusetts took the lead in art training, and in 
her displays centered much of the interest of the professional viai- 
tors. Boston and Springfield, Prang and Milton Bradley, were the 
chief attractions, and neither gave the other much advantage. The 
Boston Normal School and the Prang School excelled in drawing, 
designing, and painting, while Springfield showed her unexcelled 
public school course of art and manual work, extending in regular 
order through tbe nine years’ course, systematically developed. 
The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will give an extended report on 
the Springfield system, as exemplified in their recent exhibition, 
during the present month. Other Massachusetts cities represented 
were Quincy, with the possibilities of contrasted and complimen- 
tary colors, harmoniously blended, Lawrence with its industrial 
designs, and Somerville, which sent a large display of general 
school work. Beside Lawrence was shown the kindergarten work 
from Tokyo, Japan, another proof that the child, his mind and 
abilities, is much the same wherever found. Denver, Colorado, 
gent one of the largest public school exhibits. including the work 
of entire classes, good, bad, and indifferent. Denver, especially in 
mechanical drawing and designing, ranks evenly with the best. 
The entire course was illustrated, and the interdependence of each 
grade with its neighbors well shown. 

Chicago’s Free Kindergarten Association made a good showing. 
The children have illustrated the growth and decay of plants in al! 
their stages. The bean was represented in paper figures, drawings, 
and clay. Nature was the center from which all the work grew 
out and up, and the children prove veritable little botanists and 
orinthologists. Plant cards from Miss Arnold’s classes were the 
specialty in the Minneapolis display. The Des Moines, Iowa, kin- 
dergartens made a good showing in color work. The San Francisco 
kindergartens upheld the credit of the Pacific coast. Displays 
were made by the schools of Detroit, Muskegon, and Big Rapids, 
Michigan, LaPorte, Indiana, and Cincinnati, each of wh'ch added 
to the monotony of admirable work, each display better than its 
neighbor in one way or another. 

Kansas City, Missouri, offered relief by a display of physical 
training apparatus from the public schools, showing what is being 
done for the bodily development of the western youth. Wyoming was 
suspected of joining forces with Helena, Montana, in stirring up 4 
longing among “‘ tender feet’’ for a view of its wonderful natural 
scenery and its unbounded geological wealth. ‘‘ Equal suffrage, 
intelligent electors, and compulsory education secured by the con- 
stitution,’’ was the inducement held out to eastern schoolma’ams to 
visit the state with her ten female county superintendents, out of a 
total of twelve. 

It was an exhibition of school work well snited to prove a help 





and inspiration to every teacher and school officer who was forta- 
nate enough to examine and admire it. 








HOW’S THIS ? 


We the undersigned have known F. J Cheney for 
the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable 
in all business transactions, and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by that firm. 

West & THvuax, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 





Established in 1884. 


evaeesrers'e| Tea capes Go-Qperarive Associarion, 


Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST,, 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





wale, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Druggists 
oledo. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly _ the blood and mucous surfaces of the | 
system. Testimonials sent free. Price, 75 cents per 
bottle, Sold by all druggists. 





— When you find a man or woman of mature 
years who is remarkably well preserved, it is a 


in his or her disposition.— Boston Transcript. 


comb that one became possessed of after havin 
lost one’s hair.— Syracuse Herald. 


MAKES DELICIOUS LEMONADE, 


A teaspoonfal added to a glass of hot or cold 
water, and sweetened to the taste, will be found 


BY THIS PLAN 

persons havirg no 
| knowledge of any short- 
‘hand can teach the art 
to themselves and oth- 
man or woman who has a goodly supply of sugar ©73 a8 thoroughly as any 
expert short-hand teach. 
er or writer can. 
—A Parisian wit once defined experience as a that is needed is to fol- 
© low directions given in 
Haven’s “ Companioa,” 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE purchasers of which are 
| entitled also to com- 

plete course by mail. 


iQUICK-TIME 


Short-hand Teacher’s Companion,” 


ble A 


but nothing else. rti 
Room iT Tribune Be neat 





refreshing and invigorating. 





METHODS 
OF LEARNING & 


TEACHING 


SHORT-HAND & TYPEWRITING are described in full in “The 
a treatise prepared especiall na- 
L teachers to —_ ALL their students—dull anes included tne 


SHORT-HAND 


CONNECTICUT 
NORMAL - TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 





office short-hand positions in ONE to TH EE months. I 
vf 8s. Introductory 
All chapter {Qc. Afew of Haven’s aids for teachers and home students are. 
Selection of { business letters, words numbered for timing speed, { Qc: 
19,90 words actual court testimony, also counted and numbered. 1S 
10 DO words actual convention report, counted and numbered, 1Oc: 
Haven's eacher’s Business Letter Book,11 days,short-hand and key, 1Oc: These schools are for persons who intend to teach 
Haven 8 easily joined short-hand vowels, applicable to any system, { ae in the public schools of the State 
Haven's caey Gnd rapid short hand numerals, for use in any system, { Qc: THE FALL TER d f 
aven’s completeeself-teaching short-hat “88 *ntire theory, * Se ; Mt oveer ° 
—- ordered at one time, 50°. OSS OPED, SERED SEED * | September. at sa slot 
Send moneyorder orU.8.1c.stamps 
I EXAMINA 'TIONS,.—Examinations are held in 


different parts of the state in July and August, and 
at the Normal Schools on the first day of the term. 
Dates and places of examinations will be sent 0D 4P- 











— “ No,’’ he said, rising from the piano, ‘‘ I 
have not been able to give much time to my music 
lately. ‘* And the time you do give it,” cheerfally 
responded his rival, ‘‘ is simply atrocious.’’— Post, 





Privilege of Lectures, Muse A 
Vanderbilt University. i belt 
officers 413 pup.is from 20 States, Highest ade 
vantages in Music, Art. Calisthenica, Health Accessi- 


bility. Fully Eguipped G 
Rev. G. W. PRICE. D. D., Press NASHVILLE, TENN. 


3 large buildings. 30 


mnasium. Address 









Nashville College ros 
Young Ladies. 


plication toC. D Hing, Secretary, Hartford. 

ADMIESSION.—A person must be at least 16 
< ane. snd pose Cxaminntion in Arithme!t * 
i r, United States History, Geography, Wr! 
ing. and|Spelling; but a sea 

A DIPLOMA from a College, High Schoo. 
Academy, or a State Certificate, will be accepted !n 
lieu of Entrance Examination. 





TEACHERS contemplating a change should noi 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Mr, Brewer filled 700 posi- Should be i 
tions last year, pad P 
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The Library of American Literature, ©: szee 


KX PENSES, — Th for tui- 
tion or,the use of text pooks. — 
For particulars concerning the schoolg aend for 
circulars to the Principals: 
C. F. CARROLL, New Britain 
A, B. MORRILL, Willimantig 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PUBLICATION EVER ISSUED. 


A Complete History of our Government, by Administrations and Congresses, 
FROM WASHINGTON TO HARRISON. 


Neely’s New Reversible Political and U.S. Map, Combined, 


Latest Edition, Corrected to Date. 46 %66 inches ( largest ever printed). Regular price at retail, $5.00. 
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THIS DOUBLE MAP CONTAINS : 


A Diagram Showing all of the Political Parties. Li x 66. A Complete Map of the United States (Rand, McNally & Co.’s 1891), 46 x 66. 
A Diagram Showing all the Presidents and Cabinets. 5 x 66. A Map of Central America, 10x 13. 

A Diagram Showing the Political Complexion of each Congress. 2x66. A Map of Alaska. 10x 13. 

A Diagram Showing the Creeds of the World. 13 x 10. A Map of South Africa. 10x 13. 

A Diagram Showing the Standiag Armies of each Nation, 13 x 10. A Map of pper Nubia and Habesh or Abyssinia. 10x 13. 

A Diagram Showing the Naval Tonnage of each Nation. 13 x 10. A Map of Persia, Afghanistan and Beluchistan. 10x 13. 

A Complete Map of the World. 13 x 20. A Complete Map of the Solar System—best ever made. 13 x 10. 


PICTURES OF ALL THE PRESIDENTS FROM WASHINGTON TO HARRISON. 





IT ALSO GIVES IN BRIEF: 


The History of Colonial Politics. The History of the U. 8. by Administrations Valuable Statistics on Expenditures. 

The History of Revolutionary Politics. An Analysis of the Federal Government. Issues of all Political Parties, 

The History of the Confederation. Valuable Statistics on Debts. The History of all Political Parties which have 
The Hist. of the U.S. Government by Congresses. Valuable Statistics on Revenues. existed in this Country. 


Rand, | McNally & Co.’s latest U. 8. Map, maar in Fae as The Complete Reversible Map (printed on both sides) is 3 
covers the entire back and is universally conceded to be the ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 6 in., mounted on rollers, top and bottom, 
best [eco meen It alone sells me, jumattd with - on sides. 


1 By enectel ia di with the Pera the JOURNAL OF 
Our Creat QL! EDUCATION offers this great Map to its subscribers, and to 
them only, at the ridiculously low price of $1.00. 


We send them by express, prepaid, to any address in the U. S., safe delivery guaranteed. 








Remember this offer is good only to subscribers of the JourNAL oF Epucation. 


NHW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





Address, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Review of Reviews for August devotes 
its character sketch to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. Mr. W. T. Stead, the writer of 


the sketch, has unquestionable earned his reputa- 
tion for being a most outepoken and fearless jour- 
nalist. ‘The article is prefaced with a remarkable 
collection of cart: ons from the comic papers of the 
whole world, dealing with the Prince of Wales and 
the recent scandals in which he has been involved. 
The portrait of the Prince forms a fine frontis- 
piece to this number of the magazine. Among 
other timely articles is one entitled ‘‘ Cromwell 
and the Independents.’’ It is both historical and 
descriptive, eulogiziog the character of Cromwell, 
describing most graphically the battle of Naseby, 
which led to the ascendency of the great Protec- 
tor, analyzing the political and ideals and methods 
of the English Independents, describing their mi- 
gration to New England and their founding of 
colonies and states in the New World, and charac- 
terizing the service to liberty and progress of the 
sect called Independents or Congregationalists. 
The article is illustrated with portraits of Crom- 
well, Milton, Bunyan, and D-foe, representing the 
early Iodependents, and with striking groups of 
the principal English Congregational clergymen of 
today, including the officers of this summer’s inter- 
national council. Representing American Congrega- 
tionalism, there are portraits of the Rey. Dr. Storrs, 
Rev. A. H. Bradford, and a striking picture of the 
new Beecher statue erscted this summer in Brook- 
lyn. A strong literary feature of the number is 
Dr. Dillon’s quarterly review of Russian literatare. 
Dr. Dillon is one of the most accomplished critics 
of modern literature, and is especially conversant 
with the whole movement of journalistic, artistic, 





and literary life among the Russians. The Prog- 


ress of the World opens with a discussion of 
Chicago and the World's Fair, from the pen of 
Dr. Albert Shaw. The article is accompanied 
with portraita,—drawn by Mr. Valerian Gribaye- 
doff of New York,—of a number of the leading 
people connected with the management of the 
Columbian World’s Fair. Dr. Shaw is confident 
that the fair is to be an unexampléd and brilliant 
success. 

—The Century for August is a delightful mid- 
summer number. It is opened by a double fron- 
tispiece, consisting of portraits of the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, to accompany a candidly 
written paper of personal interest, by Poultney 
Bigelow, on the German Emperor. The paper is 
richly illustrated. ‘'The Prees as a News Gath- 
erer’’ is the subject of a paper by William Henry 
Smith, manager of the Associated Press, and is the 
first of several separate papers on journalism which 
are to appear in this magazine. ‘The literary fea- 
ture of the number is a paper by Rev Henry Van 
Dyke, ‘‘Oa the Study of Tennyson,”’ in which he 
includes a useful classification of Tennyson’s 
poems. To the California series Willard B. Far- 
well contributes a fully illustrated paper on ‘‘ The 
Cape Horne Route.’’ Good short stories abound, 
the best of which are ‘‘ The White Crown,’’ by 
Herbert D. Ward; ‘‘ The Little Renault,’’ by 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood; ‘A Common Story,”’ 
by Wolcott Balestier, and ‘‘The Clown and the 
Missionary.’”’ ‘‘ Open Letters’’ and ‘‘ Topics of 
the Times’ are filled with timely discussions. 
New York: The Century Co. Terms, $4 a year. 


— The Homiletic Review for August opens with 
a very important contribution by Prof. Llewelyn J. 


Evans, of Lane Theological Seminary, upon what 
is one of the burning questions of the day in the 


theological world, ‘‘ The Inerrancy of Scripture. 
The subject is handled in a conservative, yet mas- 
terly way, and deserves careful perusal. Dr. A J. 
Gordon follows with a bright paper on ‘* The 
Preacher’s Use of Illustration.””? Dr. R F. Sam- 
ple presents concisely ‘The Elements of Patpit 
Power.’”’ Dr. D. W. C. Huntington has a brief arti- 
cle on “‘ Preaching Politics,”’ in which he capably 
defends the practice as a part of the legitimate 
duty of the pulpit. The Sermonic Section has its 





|eustomary interest. Besides the usnal sermon from 
Dr. Maclaren, there are suggestive sermons from 
repreeentatives of the American pulpit. Addi- 
tional value is given to this section by tbe insertion 
of ‘‘ Striking Thoughts from Recent Sermons. 
Among other departments the miscellaneous aec- 
tion is unusually rich, containing contributions 
from Dr. Wayland Hoyt on ‘‘ How I Manage 
Church Offerings’; from Prof. Wm. A. Stevens 
on “John the Baptist’’?; and from William C. 
Conant on ‘‘ Our God is a Consuming Fire.”’ The 
whole number is of exceptional strength, interest, 
and value. Fank & Wagnalls, New York. $3 00 
per year. 

—The Forum for August is a number to be heartily 
commended. It presents an extended discussion 
of Russian questions, having three articles from 
able men, each from a different point of view: 
‘* Russian Finance: A Bad Investment,” by F. 
H. Geffcken, who contributed the article of 
the Emperor William to the i num- 
ber of The Forum; ‘‘The Persecution of the 
Jews: Its Severity and Extent,’ by an educ- 
ated Jewish exile, who also has served a period 
of exile in Siberia, Mr. I. A. Hourwitch; and 
‘*The Methods and Places of Refuge’’ for the five 
millions of people who, it has been decreed, must 
leave the Russian dominions, by Baron de Hirsch, 


” the Jewish philanthropist. In ‘‘ Immigration and 


Degredation ’’ President F. A. Walker shows from 
census statistics that the birth-rate of our native 
po»ulation has decreased proportionately to the in- 
crease of immigration, and asserts that our popula- 
tion would have been nearly as large today if no 
Euro had landed on oar shores since the Rey- 
olution. Simon Sterne gives a description of Lon- 
don’s great underground electric railway, which 
its advocates assert has solved the rapid transit 
problem for all time. The Causes and Conse- 
quences of our Exports of Gold are explained by 
Mr. George G. Williams, President of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank, New York; Mr. Edward P. 
Clark points out the careers of a large number of 
prominent men in our politics, and draws the con- 
clusion that public life is as stable now as it has 
ever been at any time in our history; Mr. George 
E. Woodberry, perhaps the ablest of the younger 


| generation of critics, discusses the part that the desire 


f ey plays in the production of literature; 
a pay omy Sheldon, himself a fruit-grower, 
explains the profit of fruit-calture in California. 
New York: The Forum Pub. Co. $5.00 a sear, 


—It is a relief to turn to a magazine in these 
vacation times which does not have fiction as the 
grand attraction, and which is nevertheless the 
ideal for hammock, tent, or yacht. Outing is in- 
dispensable for idle days, and one who meets it 
then for the first time, whatever may be his hobby 
in the way of recreation, and who dares say nowa- 
days that he has not a vacation hobby, is sure to 
want it for the rest of the year. Odat-door exer. 
cise and recreation has changed its phase almost 
completely during the last fifteen years, and the 
results, to our great advantage, are seen in 
every section of America. Outing’s share in this 





advance has been by no means slight. Always 








‘Some Recent Publications. 








Tit" 
Wordsworth forthe Young - - - 
The Story of the Filibusters - - - 
Plane and Solid Geometry - - - 
Making the Most of Life - - . - 
Romain Kalbris_ - - - - . - 
California and Alaska . . , - 
Elements of Civil Government - 
What's Bred in the Bone - - - . 
History of the Middle Ages’ - - - ° 
One Woman’s Way - . - - 
Six Place Logarithmic Tables - - - - 
The Complete Music Reader - : ° 
The Christian Ministry - - - . - 
Eastern and Indian Architecture - . - 


Intentions - . . - . - - 

The Women of Turkey and their Folk Lore (Parts 
II and ILI.) - . - - - 

Three Months’ Tourin Ireland - - - 

A Book o’ Nine Tales - - - 

The New Priest in Conception Bay - - 

Justice (Part IV.) - - - 

A Puritap Pagan - - - - 

The Price of a Coronet - - - - : 

A Romance of the Moors” - . - + 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





— A Yale student recently handed in a paper 
to his professor, and was sarprised the next day to 
have it returned with a note scrawled on the 
margin. He studied it diligently, but was unable 
to decipher the note, and so he brought his paper 
back to the professor. ‘‘I can’t quite make out 
what this is, if you please,’’ said the student. 
“ That, sir ?’’ said the professor. “ Why, that 
says ‘I cannot read your handwriting.’ You 
write illegibly, sir.’’—Christian Register. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City 
save Baggage Express and age Hire, and stop 
fade GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 


wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 





— Mr. Hasher: ‘I’m going to ask my friend 
Jackson to come here to board. He is looking for 
a nice, quiet place. The poor fellow works like a 
beaver.”’ Mrs. Hasher: Well, I don't want 
him here. Beavers do all their work with their 
teeth.’’ — Harper's Bazaar. 





Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooruHina Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


— Bobby struggled with the problem for an 
hour,and then presented for his mother’s inspection 
the following truthful but unconventional effusion : 
** Mr. Robert Carhart declines with pleasure Miss 
Bessie Smith’s invitation for the 14th, and thanks 
her extremely for having given him the opportu- 
nity for doing so.’’ — Ex. 

Lizzix 8S. HALLIWETT, No. 19 South 39th St., 
Philadelphia, will give any desired information about 
the Teachers’ Aid and Annuity Association of that 
city. GRANVILLE B. Putnam, Franklin School, 
Boston, wil give information concerning the Teach- 
ers’ Mutual Aid Association of this city. 





— When writers get tired, it is often the pen 
that is at fault. Try Esterbrook’s turned-up 


Educational Institutions. 


Teachers Wanted. 





VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 











Author, Publisher. Price. A first-class boarding school for both sexes 
St. John D. Lothrop Co, Boston 3 Delightful location, seven large buildings, two labora- 
Roche Macmillan & Co, New York 1 50 | tories, gymnasium, moilitary r 1. voar yeare a 
Stewart —Amerloan Book Oo, Now York 1 12| Preparer trrean teachers. New Uocars pring up. Hows 
oo Ry hye Be sally ork a bo lite, helpful and oye ane best wheat ‘or your boy 
Webb G. P Putnam's Sons, NY 2 2 and girl. Address the ncipal. 

éeterman mericano . ‘ PAINESVILLE, 0. 
Allen" tend MoNalip& Go. NY 33 LAKE ERIE SEMINARY Buiseatttts,<- 
Duruy Henry Holt & Co, New Yor $ ed; increased opportunities for the liberal and thor- 
Pendleton D. Appleton & Co, New York 50 ough education of young women. 
Wells Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, N Y 6. 1891 
Whiting D © Heath & Co, Boston 90 hirty third aM begins Bertember t Principal 
Hittheon BANE eet'EtGe Now tort, 18 S| — 
ergusson , Mea ‘o, New York, ( 
Wilde ae 225! GOOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL, Chicago. 
Garnett David Nutt & Co, London FRANCIS W. PARKER. Principal. 
De Koiet Chapman & Hall, London 225| Fully equipped for the professional training 
Bates Roberts Bros, Boston 1 00| of Teachers. 
Lowell “s ~ 150; For particulars address 
H. Spencer D. Appleton & Co, New York 1 25 FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Gordon o “g 100| eow 3t Englewood, Il. 
Sales Cassell Pub. Co, New York 1 00 
Caird 1 00 


Henry Holt & Co, New York 


Thre Great Ednational Works 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the “ New Education” in its 
mpient and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom, 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac 
ulties It grew up in the classroom, and is thus 
specially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 
Every school and library should have a copy of it, 
hed teacher of mathematics will find it indis- 





Special ger for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by ali Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Ow TO AVOID 


LEGAL HYGIENE j °° Sh LaTIGATION. 


By A. J. HIRSCHL, 


Author of “Law of Fraternities and Societies.” 


12mo, 200 pages. Price in Cloth, with postage 
prepaid, $2.00. 
Judge Dillon says: “If every business man would 
read it, it would be the dest thing he could do.” 


“ We take pleasure in recommending it to our readers 
Orders may be sent to us.”—Journal of Education, 


Not a ‘‘ Form Book,” “ Manual.” nor “ Reference 
Book,” but far better than these; it is especially rec 
ommended by the most eminent Jurists. Educators, 
| Bankers, and other business men, as being a book for 
| popular legal instruction which simplifies, teaches, 
jand applies the leading principles underlying all 
commercial law. Every bauker should read it; ev- 
ery bank clerk ys 7! to fit himself for promotion 
must read it. The book is especially adapted to young 
men in business who desire to become lawyers. 


“It reads like a novel.” “The style is lucid “ach |} 
t 





inal.” “Its eens makes it interesting.” ‘ 
deals in warnings rather than in directions.” “ Even 
& woman Can understand it.” ‘ More important than 


the study of history. political economy. and 
subjects, Admirably adapted to bem ane 
** 1t does the cause of practical education a good ser 
vice.” “As good as a year’s study at the Un'versity.”’ 
“Valuable to all businesa men, and invaluable to 
young men just commencing.” 


ty For Terms and Circulars containing the al 
and other testimonials address the Author. care of 





points, the easiest writing pens made. 


Byam, Weinschenk, & Hirschl, Lawyers, H 
Block, 184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Mle a4 


THE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING CLASS 


Chauncy Hall School, 
(259 Boylston St., Boston,) 


Under charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, will re- 
open October 12 8t 


WESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, 


OXFORD, OHIO. 
Miss LEILA S. McKEE, Principal. 
Thirty seventh year opens September 9th, 1891. 
Full Academic and Seminary Courses. Complete 
courses in Music, Elocution and Art. Students fitted 
for best Eastern Colleges. Laboratory work in 
Sciences. Library. 5,060 volumes. Large new build 
ne course of construction. Steam heat; electric 
light; unsurpassed location. Terms, $180 per year. 


Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Best in the United States. 
Five teachers: twelve special lecturers. 
For Prospectus address 
POSSE GYMNASIUM, 
23 Irvington 8t., Boston, Mass. 








4t 





State Normal School, 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 


At the commencement of the next term, Sept. 2. 
the school will occupy its siegant mew Scheool- 
heuse and Boardiug Ball, and all the former 
buildings will have been removed. With its beauti- 
ful assembly room, library, laboratories, and draw- 
ing room, and its large, commodious recitation rooms 
and training school rooms, its facilities for work are 
vastly improved. The new boarding hall is supplied 

th all modern conveniences, including bath rooms 
with hot and cold water on every floor, and is in ev- 
ery way healthful and commodious. 

oth buildings are well lighted, and are supplied 
— the most perfect means for heating and venti- 
ation. 

Graduates of High Schools are admitted without 
exam'pation. Tuition is free. 

For the course of study and full information address 


the Priucipal, 
4t Cc. C. ROUNDS. 


WANTED, 


A Principal and wife to take charge of a well estab 
lished and prospere’* ‘°° demic Institution in New 
England. The Prii cipal will need to purchase $20 
to $400 worth of fu:uiture. The annual income is 
$1000, which may be increased by proper mauage- 


t. Apply at once to 
ment. APP'Y ®' HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 





WANTED, 


In a College located in a large western city, a man 
(A.M. or Ph.D.), ‘who has made English a specialty 
—who can teach English, as Day’s Art of Discourse, 
Hill’s khetoric, Tr on Words, etc.; and also for 
a time, at least, take a small class in Psycho'ogy and 
History of Philosophy. He must be a Presbyterian 
or Congregationalist, and helpful in promoting the 
Christian werk of the college. A graduate of Yale, 
ee 7 Princeton preferred. 
Apply imm y 
. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 








WANTED, 


In a first-class New England Academy, for Septem 
ber term, a Christian man,—college graduate,—and 
especially qualified to teach Elocution (good read- 
mee progee Syne ts al Rhetoric, &c. 
‘5 " 1 once 
anes ‘HiRAM ETT Manager, 





. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
WANTED, 


In a chureh school in Pennsylvania, % college grad- 

uate to teach Mathematics. He must be an Kpisco 

= If an jn oy in athletics, all the better. 
1) 


alary, $800. A 
, PriRaM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a New England industrial school, a lady to teach 
common English branches and to play the organ aud 
sing with children. Salary, and home. Apply 
at once to RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, ina first class Ladies’ College, in the 
South, three teachers, viz:—1. A native French or Ger- 
man lady to teach the French and German language’. 
2. A teacher of Physical Culture who has beet 
trained especially for such a postion, 3. Ateacher 
of Greek and Latin and English, including the Ang!o- 
Saxon These candidates must be ladies of culture 
and refinement. and home, equivalent 








, $500 
to $750. A to HIRAM ORCUTT er, 
” stad . E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. , 





WANTED, 


In a Southern College (for colored students), a Bap: 
tist clergyman teacher and wife, —the man to teac!l 
the Classics, and the wife the higher English. Ability 
and experience required. Such a couple would re- 
ceive a salary of $1,450. Board from $8 to $12 per 
month. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT. Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston 


REGISTER with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 








3 Somerset St., Boston. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Mgr. 





Provides thorough instruction in the LING, or 
Swedish system of gymnastics to men and women 
who desire to make themselves competent to direct 
gymonasia, orto conduct physical training tn schools 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific 
beincipies = m4 pT ~y methods. 

@ system is autho and approved b 
Boston School Committee. ” dares 








Boston Normal School of G 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, " Boston. 
Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Special lectures on subjects 
For information address Miss Homans, at the Sc 


astics, 


CLAEs J. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D., (of Sweden) 
Lecturer and Demonstrator of ‘Applied Anatomy and 
Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educ 
tional and Medical Gymnastics. - 

Emma L. CaLu, M.D., Attending Physician ™ 
England Hospital for Women and Children, Le | T°! 
and Demonstrator of Systematic Anator™ = 674 <. 
tology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 

Fo ining to gymnastics. 
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clean, pure, and exhilarating, it has toned up 
every branch of sport. The two mid-summer 
numbers, Jaly and August are sample issues, ap- 
pealiog to enthusiasts in every line of out-of-door 
sport and recreation, and contain something for 
every member of the household. The fiction is, as 
always, full of life and spirit, of good grade, and 
leaves one with a feeling very different from the 
weak, insipidly languidly stapid effect of many short 

It would be a waste of time to merely enu- 
merate the different articles in these two numbers. 
Yachting, fishing, —both deep sea and fresh water, 
guoning,—whether in Colorado, Ireland, or after 
grouse and woodcock ; tennis, canoeing and row- 
ing, — on the Upper Thames, and on the Mirami- 
chi ; camping, the militia, lacro se, polo, hard- 
ling, and high jamping; bycicling, ancient and 
modern, curve pitching, and photography, are all 
represented. To the general articles must be 
added the departments, touching every branch of 
sport, and each conducted by a specialist. Cer- 
tainly few who own to a favorite sport do not wish 
to know what the leaders in their line are doing to 
advance the beet interests of the sport and of the 
army of amateurs upon whom growth must rest. 
No class of people should feel a greater in- 
terest in first rate clean, out-of-door sport, than 
teachers, and to these Outing should be espe- 
cially valuable. New York: The Onting Co, 
Monthly. $3.00 a year. 


— The Quiver, is always attractive in appear- 
ance and in literary contents. The opening 
article of the August number, “A Sunday in 
Norway ”’ is illustrated by a number of pictur- 


esque and characteristic sketches. The writer 
speaks of the extraordinary length of some Nor- 
wegian words and gives as a specimen one which 
signifies the material of a lady’s dress; here it is: 
Konstantinopolitanerindernesh ditidsbek) ed n in g- 
stoffen. The “Sundays with the Young”’ are con- 
tinued, and a dainty poem called “Sweet Voices,”’ 
has the frontispiece for its illustration. ‘‘ The 
Sunshine of Smiles’’ is a cheerful paper by Dr. 
John W. Kirton. ‘‘New Fables with Old 
Morals,’’ are entertaining. ‘‘Tommy,’’ is an 
amusing story in two chapters, with illustration. 
** Through the Closed Gates’’ is the title of 
a paper with the late Laura Bridgman as its 
subject, which is accompanied by an excellent 
it of that fortunate unfortunate woman. 
is an abundance of stories, poetry and 
pictures, and some ‘‘ short arrows’’ that are 
pithy. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. Terms, 
$1.50 a year. 


— Jacques W. Redway, the eminent geographer, 
opens the pages of Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine with ‘‘ Controlling the Mississippi,’ an 
able discussion of a moet interesting subject. 
‘©The Ice Cave of Decorah’’ is described by 
Robert J. Thompson; Fred Perry Powers dis- 
cusses “‘ The Origin of America.’’ Other articles 
of interest are ‘‘ The Latest Rumblings of Visu- 
vius,’’ ‘‘ Mrs. Sheldon’s Surprising Feat,’’ ‘‘ One 
of Africa’s Most Powerful Kings,’’ and ‘* Natural 
History as an Aid to Geological Stady.’’ ‘‘ The 
Young Folk’s Geographical Corner,’’ ‘‘ Hints for 
Teachers, and the other departments merit a care- 
ful study. New York: The Goldthwaites. $2.00 
M year. 


— Among the more attractive articles in St. 
Nicholas for August are “The Crowned Children 
of Earope,’’ by Charles K. Backus, an account of 


Wilhelmina of Holland, Alphonso of Spain, and 
Prince Alexander of Servia, with photographs; 
** Plain Truths About Hunting,” by Julian Ralph ; 
and ‘‘ The Story of my Life,’’ wherein Salah, 
Stanley’s Zanzibar boy tells his own story. Other 
good things are ‘‘Some Incidents of Stanley’s 
Expedition,’’ ‘‘ Four Sides to a Triangle,’’ and 
“The Story of the Century’s Cat.”’ There are 
many bright verses and jingles, and the depart- 
ments are well filled. 


— An interesting and important feature of the 
jast number of Harper’s Weekly is a graphic re- 
port of the annual National Encampment of the 
G. A. R., held at Detroit, fully illustrated from 
photographs and drawings. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lend a Hand, for August; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Boston: J. Stillman Smith & Co. 

Tte er 4 for August; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine, for Angus: terms, 


$1.50a year. Philadelphia: Arthur Pu 
Goldth waite’s Geographical M ine, for August; 
terms, $2.00a year. New York: The Goldthwaites. 


The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
for August; terms, $1.50 a year. New York: Fow- 
ler & Wells Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for August; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Uo. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine, for August; terms, 
$4 00a year. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Our Little Ones, for August; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 
e. ~¥," for August; terms, $1.50 a yéar. Baby- 
The American Naturalist, for July; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Philadelphia: Ferris Bros. 

The Quiver, for September; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

The New Moon, for August; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Lowell, Mass.: The New Moon Pub. Go. 

Belford’s Magazine, for August; terms, $3.50 @ 
year. New York: Belford’s Magazine Co 

The Unitarian Review, for August; terms, $2 00 a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin St. 

The Queries Magazine. for August; terms, $1.00 a 
year. Buffalo, N. ¥.: Wenborne Sumner Co. 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for circulars to the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. All cor- 
respondence is treated as strictly confidential. 





























Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on rc Tey 

CARL SCHOENHOER, 
Importer, Publisher. and Fi Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
COSIA. By MICHEL DURAND. A charming story 
12mo, paper, Cts. 
Deux Artistes en Voyage. By Cte. A. DE VER- 
VINS. 8 short, original stories. .12mo, paper, 25c. 
Contes et Nouvelles. By GUY DE MAUPASBANT. 








fora 
#250 will buy the gond will of a school paying $2000. Present proprietor accepts a superintendency elsewhere at 
ase. eno tee Se pve ladics comactens to pom bt Aes and instrumental muste. fairly HERE BELOW 
well, a and home in southern private schools. e 6 pl ll 

we had on our list, and still vaca: cies come ia. ye ary oe aD 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ARE YOU LOCATED? 


Geachers’ Anencies. | 





Th 
but little here below, but if he is ranning a successful Teachers’ Agency h i 

Package makes 5 gallons, MAN WANTS that little mightily. Here for instance are some places we are asked to fill A ey pet 
') Delicious, et ~ h- —T want to. If you orany of your friends are the right man for any of these places, speak right out in meeting, and 
sopetiaing. mL y do it prompt y. (1) Weat Point —_ fer boys’ school. d salary to the right man. (2) Book-keeper for 
lealers, FR ae ladies’ achool; no instruction to be given, but some experience as a teacher desirable. Salary low, perhaps $200 
sees Book oa cards and home. (3) A drawing-teacher, lady who is BUT LITTLE or Normal Art or Pratt Institute graduate will 
sent to any one addressing way up, at $1000 or 81200. The average Prang not do for this place. We want thatif possible. 
©, E, HIRES & CO., but more too—a teacher who can think for herself and set her pupils to working on broad lines. (4) A purchaser 
Philadelphia, fora — school in an interior citv of New York. The school has run out pretty low, so that it may bought 


rifle, but there is a good chance for a skilled teacher, (5) Purchaser for a private school in an Ohio c ty. 





70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association *cuicaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





If not, let us hear from you at noce. At this season of the year 
we receive many telegrams and letters asking us to recommend 
teachers for vacancies that must be filled on SHORT NOTICE. 
aie the Nm bs! mgr 8 we bys bait ryan almost ev- 
ery state an rritory. ess °C. J. apager. 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, . ELMHURST. ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


{10 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States, 








5 of the moet interesting stories of this “charmant Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 


16mo, paper. 35 cts. 
w. BR. JENKINS, 
Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
851 & 853 6TH AV., NEWYORK. 


raconteur.” 
Any French or 
Engiish Text-book 
published, 





For Advanced Students in French: 








The F*isk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10@ Wabash fv. Richardson Bik, /120% Ge Borin G+, | 48 Woebinaton Bidg., 
F es, Cal. 


Boston, Mass. | NewYork, | Chicago, Il. Chattanooga,Tenn.'| LosAnge ortland, Ore. 





“Litterature Francaise,” 





eitig an agvaneet conse wr gonveravon. conpe-/ ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY, ices: 


sition, and Literature. 
for examination, 75 ets., with the privilege of return - 
ing by paying postage. Send also for free sample 
copies of *‘ Le Francais,’ a French monthly, an 


1 vol., $1.50 j one single COpy | agencies with which I was registered. When I want help I shall come to you.” 


Prof. E. J. CoLcoRD, of Franklin, N. Y., writes us as 
follows: ‘‘ Let me thank you most cordially for your splen- 
You did more for me than nearly ali the other 
Published by permission. 


Registration free. {i 4. Fuencu Mer | 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 





invaluable help to students of French. 
BERLITZ & CO., West Madison Square, N. Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. ‘New vone. 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’)l Readers. 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetels French Course. 
BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Beed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kell ’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
—s — %s Physiclegy and Hygiene. 

- D. WILLIAMS, <Agt., H. L. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


(FEAEHs COPY BOOKS, 








APHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIO DICTATION BLANKS, 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 
Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 141TH Srt., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Mon mery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course. Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooke’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brookse’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key te the Above. eow 


YMNASTIC CARDS 


. OF NHE 
Ling System. 
By F. A. MORSE 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
Series I. Price, 15 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 








Address 


French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; 
lady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, 
month; Elocution, Rhetoric, History, male, $1000; Prof. of Latin, $2000, ete., etc. 
is probable that by the time this reach 

The rush is far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work 





SPHBCIATL GHNHRATL. 

Special wants: Music, male and female, $500 to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 
locution, Stenography, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping, 

rench; Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 

General wauts: It 

es the reader, we shall have nearly 1000 vVACANCIks on our books. 

Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 205 N. 7TH ST. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 





Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerset st. noscon, was. 








This Burcau ts the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. ’e are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 





This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere has been constant during the winter and spring, and now the rush 
has begun for the autumn supply from Principals of Academies and Seminaries, 
from School Boards and Superintendents ; we are receiving dai/y calls not only for 
one, two, or three teachers, to fill positions in the same school or district, but for a 
whole College faculty of wzve Professors, (one call from the South), and for ¢hirteen 
teachers to fill good positions in the public schools (from one superintendent in 
the West). 

REGISTER NOW, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 


can help you. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 





Teachers Wanted, 


For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 

the United States. Write and learn about the wen- 

derful success of our well tried 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th Street. N. WY. 





A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in oneenre for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND 77 WABASH Avs., CHICAGO, ILL. 
EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
THE s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 660 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“ A delightful yolame. A marvelous specimen of com. 
d yet lete history, adapted in every particular 


to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its papegmeone of uniformly easy length, 








its paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations | Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 

numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. | schools 

For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon|and renting of school property. 
price. Best references hed 


receipt of published 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E, 17th St., New York. 


Schoolkeeping : How To Do It. 


By Hream OncuTT, LL.D. Price, 15 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: — It will 





doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom troduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
it professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- | 


estions on teaching, management, and discipline, | ernesses for every department of {instruction ; recom- | 
ira mends good 


it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 


wn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. 
Address N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset S8t., Boston, Mass. 








of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
local agents and members. Circulars and applica- 
tion blank free. Agents wanted 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 


147 THRroop ST, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Teachers Wanted. ! 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 





tf 
HICKERIN Educational Agency, . 
28 School St., Boston, Mass. merican C 00 ureall 
Special inducements to those who register dur- 1 





ing August. Send for application form. Equipped to serve school officers promptly 

Some spe_ial positions offered ; salaries, $500 to and efficiently. -Knows the whereabouts of 
$1300. Address OHICKEKING & CO. |the best teachers for any given vacancy. Regis- 
tration WITHOUT FEE gives us a large and 





most select supply. and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 

P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
Late R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th 8t., New York. 


— TEACH ER s ARE INTRODUCED 
TO SCHOOL- 
= OFFICERS, 


~ 
S — 
¥ —s 


hres BAENEA. 
ne 70. DEARBORN ST. 


Teachers’ A gency 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 





carefully recommended to parents. Selling 










E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, = ( 


IFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. — 
Ps : NEW YORK CITY. —- 


AMERICAN AND FORKIGN 


Teachers’ Agencv 








Chicago. 











oe 


I 


school work. Normal graduates 
preferred. Application forms 
and circulars sent on request. 





schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Foreign Teachers’ 


American and - " 
28 Union Square, New York. 





_ AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, containing 
actual and authentic specimens. 
PREPARATIONS OF WOODS 
dad FoR MICROSCOPE anp STERE- 
OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invita- 

tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars. 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowville,. N, Y. 








The New American Teachers Agency 


’ 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 
t. F. FOSTER, M > 

Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall se a ae tm Fer onag ON 
schools open. Teachers of every grade and ee: Senne atone ere | societal 

kind are wanted to register early to fill them. | EGISTER with the 1 acacesleeetaaiminas 
Centre of business is near the centre of pop- NEW ENG. ; 
ulation of the U.S. Apply for information| HizamOxcurt, Mgr. 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


i >> Be JGGLES & CO.,, mn; - e aiiaceees, 
Wroutn ‘Cr Belace Hote! Bldg, Ciacinnati, O. PRACHERS WANTED. “"Sitoutes bth Nears” 











‘* Teachers’ Helps,’’ 


including list of 
Blackboard Stencils. 


No stamp necessary. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


S. for our new Catalogue of 








3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. | =*ty/ghed 'n 


School officials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to their 





needs. Wide awake teachers who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis- 
dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 


H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, - - No. 53 Lafayette Place, NEW VOR 
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The Natural Sciences Made of Practical Use. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. 


By ISAAC O. WINSLOW, A. M. 
Crorn, 12M0. In.ustRATED. Price, 60 cents. (Just published.) 
IT TREATS: The Substance of the Earth, Land and Water, Atmosphere, Plants, Fertilizers, Cultivation, Animals. 
The natural laws and principles which underlie rural LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


life are of intense interest and importance. This book Germination of Wheat, Section of Wood, 


i : in simple form, ina The Under Side of a Leaf, The Essential Parts of a Flower, 
is the first attempt to present them in simple eg ps nhs Nad daa pyres tka 


single book of handy size. It embraces such elements , Glend 
v7 : : : t ty of Rootlet of Maple, One of the Salivary Glands, 

of Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Physical Geography, whe Capiilarity ieee! wh ofa Ruminant, 
and Botany as should be known to every person in any  pyirect Capillarity, Arteries, Capillaries, and Veins, 


ri ; i ming. Cells from Potato Tuber ' 
i Fay xe ec Poe ang pi ig - A Drop of Water, magnified to show animal life, 


i he ‘ t 
In the treatment of every general topic, such as or Cross-section of Wood, magnified showing pores, 
Atmosphere, Plants, etc., such facts are given as wl Pac g cee 
prove of actual use and benefit in practical life. Thus, The Beginnings of North America, 
under Plants will be found a clear statement of the North America in the Secondary Era, 
i i ds, and the true North America in the Tertiary Era, . 
— y a? oat - et te a, Fertilizers Region of the United States covered with Glacial Drift, 
food Fans; Waee ee pideavay ate 1 d Carboniferous Vegetation, 
important and useful points concerning natural an A Barometer Tube, 
artificial fertilizers are given. A fair idea of the scope Weather Map, 
Sections of a Grain of Corn and the Germ Detached. 


of the book may be gained from the following 


Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. 1. B. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Circulars will be sent free to any address on application. 
list when selecting new school books. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. 


For other announcements of the AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 8ee first page. Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The A. B. C. List of over 2000 School and College Text-books. 
Teachers find it to their advantage to consult our 
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Vacation Songs 


For Seashore and Country. 





COLLECE SONGS. 
New edition. with many new songs. Paper, 50c. 


cloth gilt, $1.00. 

COLLECE SONGS FOR CIRLS. 
Handsome title in colors. 120 pages. Heavy 
paper, $1.00. 

JUBILEE & PLANTATION SONCS. 

An unrivaled collection of ‘‘ before de war’ 
songs, as sung at Hampton and Fisk Universities. 
Paper, 30c. 

MINSTREL SONCS. 

Old time plantation melodies in new dress. Over 
100 wonderfully pathetic sougs Heavy paper, 
$1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00. 


COLLECE SONCS FCR GUITAR.| 


COLLECE SONCS FOR BANJO. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50 
2 volumes of College Songs, arranged with bri!- 
liant, effective accompaniments. 
Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 


er Send postal card for full Catalogue of War, 
University. Students”. Barnabee, Father Kemp, 
and Merry Making Song Books. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 





Gones OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset &t.. Boston. Mass. 





“” Exceptionally skillful in its principles and arrangement.”—Frank- 
ege. 


The writer’s aim is less to give grammatical instruction as | DEUTSCH’S DR | LL MASTE R ey Carter, Pres’ Williams Coll 
“TIT am covinced that any student of modern abilities can. in a 


such, than to so teach the language that the learner without 


a thought of grammar would never use it except in a | Nw GHRMAN. comparatively short time, acquire a correct and thorough knowledge 
guammind manner. The work is the most efficient in- | t of German by means of this excelle: t system.”’— Prof. Chas. A. 
strument for the acquisition of German yet made accessible 12 mo., Cloth, 469 pages, $1.50. Send for Descriptive Schlegel, Normal College, City of New York. 

ry groaned The student [of this book] will have a very copious vocabulary aod 





expression in both languages, and is a departure in language 


to students. It is a perfect mine of equivalent idiomatic a 7 Pa 
aseology indeed, and a very comp): te an’ philosophical knowledge 
THE BAKER & TAY LOR C0., Publishers, of the sroutant besides.” Adolph Maresh, tales of the City of 


teaching as novel as it is valuable. 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. New York. 








Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, SUPLEE’S Ny. 


Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
NEW BOOKS JUST PURLISHED. New TRENCH Oxford. 


l Y AND| Ldition. 
OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART. |CECILIAS SERIES. 4A RAS bed g on 


By Josephine L. Abbott, Providence, R. I. | SONG. EF a = 
OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. 4 Geo | wanpDBOOK OF SLOYD. A book on Edu | yy pjiies. ON WORDS. 


graphical Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL D.| cational! Carpentry, for grammar schools. 

SEND #0R PRICE LIST. With an Exhaustive Analysis, Additional Words 
for Illustration and Questions for Examination, by 
Prof. T. D. SUPLEE. Trench “On the Study of 
Words,” originally in lectures. was but poorly adapt 











7 Pe es ) 
Lhe intrinsic worth of ed for use as a text-book. The editor has long de-| 


the present volume. The advantages claimed for it 
over all other editions are self evident. 12mo, eloth, 
413 pages. Net price, $1 00. 


SC RI B N E R’S J O HH N STO N ’'S Copies for examination sent, postpaid, for 75 cents 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SN, 51 East 10th St., N. Y. 


THE UNITED STATES: BSTRACTS OP LECTURES 


Science of Education. 


Its History and Rr Pyro 


A series of twenty valuable articles published in 
the Journal of Education during 1889-90, 


e * 
( O nstit | | T10 nN We have left a few complete sets of the Journal 
9 containing these articles, which we will send, post- 

paid, to any address for $1.00. 


Address, 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


1S 1 estimable. 3 Somerset 8t,, Boston, Mass. 








THE STUDENT'S 


MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. White, 


Author of “ White’s Classical Literature,” etc. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student's Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
ared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who, like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 





academies are likely to enter, upon a regular classi- 
cal course. New revised edition, printed f:om new 
plates, now ready. A handsome 12mo volume, 315 
pages, cloth $1.26. Oopies sent post-paid fur exam- 
lnation, with a view to introduction in sehool or 
college, for 75 cents. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 

51 East 10th Street, near Broadway, New Y.ork 


Longmans’ Junior School Algebra. 


By W. 8S. BEARD, B A. 
Crown 8vo. 163 pages 50 cts. 


Longmans’ Elementary Trigonometry. 


By Rev. FREDERICK SPARKS, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 192 pages. 8@ cts. 


Send for list of Mathematical Works. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & 00., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 








S3n ® for our new Catalogue of ‘‘ TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” neteees, es of Blackboard Stencils. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. Mass. 





The price, to a teacher, is only 84 cents, postpaid. VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 

N EW YorRK CITY. This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 

ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 








YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
THAN THE 7 entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
cami a aor OR in books of this class. 

BY PARTICULARS 300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 





HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


y JOHN H. BECHTEL. 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep- 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. It is specially adapted to the wants of 
classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cleth, 50 cents. 





BY 
FOR E. C. Stedman and E. M. Hutchinson, WRITE 














Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory, | THE STORY of the ILIAD 





SECURING American “Literature, AND 
ORDERS INFORMATION © L A S S Z © Ss T O R I BK S 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, 


THE STORY of the ODYSSEY 


870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, The object of these volumes is t 
Four Hundred Students. C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., Presrmenr, | pleasure, and at the same time cultinaie se toate nee people an interesting story which will be read with 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Train 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Selontine 3 oxtteeienanigiaa 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 

ea Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard, July 13. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 





good literature ; and to give a popular knowledge of 


© famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping stone to the grandest poetical struccure of all time. 


Liberal terms in quantities, Special_inducements for school introduction. 


eow HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia 





tony War’S Natural Stienee Establishment 


Casts of Fossils, 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 

Mounted 
Skeletons, 


Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. Anatomical Models, 





Relief Maps. Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y¥ 





Invertebrates. 








